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T IS interesting first to think about the magni- 

tude of the scientific work done by the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Watson Davis, Editor of Science 
News Letter with which many of you are doubtless 
familiar, made a survey of the amount of expendi- 
ture by all organizations in the country per year 
for scientific work, and came to the conclusion 
that the figure was not far from one hundred 
million dollars. One of his colleagues in the Na- 
tional Research Council made a survey of ex- 
penditures in the Federal Government, and found 
that here the figure was approximately fifty 
million dollars. It is thus seen that about half of 
the scientific work in the country is carried on by 
the Federal Government. 

This scientific work by the Government is dis- 
tributed among a number of bureaus. These 
Government bureaus are all organized under one 
department or another. Each bureau has a chief, 
ordinarily appointed by the secretaries of the 
departments concerned, and confirmed by 
Congress. 

Since chiefs of bureaus have to be confirmed 
by Congress, there may be a great deal of political 
pressure over the appointment. In spite of this, 
however, one of the very fine things about the 
scientific bureaus of our Government is the extent 
to which they have been kept free from political 
appointments. Perhaps it is because only about 
one half of one percent of the budget is involved. 
The secretaries have very frequently sought the 
best technical advice possible in the appointment 
of one of these bureau heads, and have generally 
followed advice given. 

Perhaps the most important type of problem 
that these bureaus face is that of their program. 
I believe one of the most important things that 
will have to be solved in the efficient operation of 
these bureaus is to find some way whereby the 
chiefs can plan ahead for their programs, in order 
that they may deal with the most important prob- 
lems for the people of the country as a whole and 


yet do so without running the risk of losing the 
appropriations under which they carry on their 
work. 

Another difficult problem is that of the transfer 
or consolidation of bureaus. This again runs into 
difficulties of a very human type. No department 
secretary likes to see his organization weakened 
by the loss of a bureau. It implies perhaps that 
his administration is not efficient, reduces the 
number of people over whom he has charge, and 
also reduces the appropriation for his work. Thus 
a transfer, however well defended, meets no easy 
path in being put into effect. 

These are typical problems, and I will give a 
few examples of some experiences of our Science 
Advisory Board in attempting to aid in their 
solution. 

The Science Advisory Board was appointed by 
the President nearly two years ago. The appoint- 
ment came as a surprise to all of us. The Board is 
composed of fifteen men, pretty generally distrib- 
uted among the fields of science. The purpose of 
its formation was to advise the Government in 
such matters as might be referred to it by Gov- 
ernment officials. However, no funds were pro- 
vided for the operations of the Board. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation, being greatly interested in 
matters of government relations, etc., very gener- 
ously made an appropriation to cover operations 
over the two years of the Board’s existence, termi- 
nating July 31st next. The Board has held meet- 
ings on an average of every two months, but has 
operated almost entirely by the work of commit- 
tees. It has been the finest board I have ever 
known, in that every member who has been physi- 
cally able to do so has taken in hand every prob- 
lem referred to him and proceeded as if he had sole 
responsibility for seeing the thing through. These 
committees have been selected from the entire 
scientific personnel of the country for particular 
assignments. 

One of the first problems that came to the 
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Board was a problem of the Bureau of Standards, 
in the Department of Commerce. The Bureau of 
Standards was established about thirty years ago 
for certain definite technical purposes. One was to 
maintain national standards of measurement and 
to conduct the research necessary for the develop- 
ing of such standards. Another purpose was the 
calibration of certain instruments in terms of 
definite standards. A third was to develop im- 
proved methods of measurement and a fourth 
to determine physical constants when such data 
are of great importance to the public, and not 
otherwise available. 

During the war the Bureau of Standards ex- 
panded tremendously. Because of its laboratory 
facilities, it became a tool very useful to the gov- 
ernment in the development of information for 
war purposes. 

After the war, the Bureau was faced with the 
problem of curtailment. It then embarked upon a 
policy of advertising for consulting purposes, 
thereby hoping to render a valuable service to 
industry and keep its organization intact. Then 
the depression came along and the Bureau’s ap- 
propriations shrank again. In fact, in the attempt 
to balance the government budget the scientific 
services were hit more heavily than any other 
services of the government. 

The Bureau of Standards suffered a reduction 
of approximately 50 per cent in 1932 and 1933. 
That was more serious than would appear on its 
face, as will be seen in the following situation. 
The Bureau of Standards had been found very 
useful to the government for a number of pur- 
poses, especially for making tests on materials 
purchased by the government bureaus, for it was 
the logical place to set up the standards for the 
purchases of government supplies such as blan- 
kets, tires for trucks, thermometers, etc. 

This work had grown to such an extent that 
approximately half of the budget of the Bureau 
of Standards was being used in testing the govern- 
ment materials. When the budget was slashed in 
half, it was not possible to quit the testing of 
Government materials, and it is easy to see how 
the real program was nearly wiped out. 

Certain steps were taken to remedy the two 
situations described. One was to stop entirely 
consulting for individual industrial firms. An- 
other was to drop some of the less important 
projects. Then there was the work on the setting 
of commercial standards. This, which had been 
headed by the Bureau, has been transferred 
largely to the American Standards Association. 
The Science Advisory Board coéperated with the 
Director of the Budget in making a strong case 
for the basic importance of those things left on 
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the program in an endeavor to get sufficient funds 
to carry the work through. 

Another type of problem which came before us 
was in connection with the U.S. Weather Bureau, 
The old saying that nobody ever does anything 
about the weather is not strictly true, for the 
Weather Bureau does do something — it records 
and tries to predict it. The Weather Bureau has 
worked out a method which is excellent in many 
respects. It is based largely on precedent. Reports 
are obtained from different parts of the country 
pertaining to various meteorological conditions 
and maps are drawn. By long experience with 
similar maps, the weather forecasters are able to 
predict rather accurately what will happen next. 

Within the last few years there has been de- 
veloped in Norway a method known as the “‘ Air- 
mass Analysis’’ method, based on a study of the 
motion of the great air masses which keep flowing 
across the continent. 

The operation of this new method is greatly 
facilitated by sending up airplanes or balloons 
provided with recording instruments to find out 
conditions in the atmosphere not only along the 
ground but as high up as these instruments can be 
sent. A three-dimensional map of the atmosphere 
is obtained. By this means it is possible to predict 
with far greater precision than before what the 
weather changes are going to be and when they 
will occur. 

The Science Advisory Board recommended 
that this air mass analysis method be adopted in 
the Weather Bureau. This was approved, but its 
adoption has encountered several difficulties. 
One was cost, for it costs more to send up balloons 
than not to send up balloons. Fortunately there 
were a number of other bureaus in the govern- 
ment interested in accurate weather prediction. 
The War and Navy Departments need knowledge 
of the weather. The Department of Commerce 
through the Bureau of Aéronautics operates the 
Air Mail service and, of course, is very much 
interested. These bureaus were all ready to co- 
operate. 

The Army and Navy were able to furnish 
planes to send up for the data, so that there was no 
cost for planes or gasoline since the flying was 
done as a part of the routine training procedure 
of these services. At various stations all over the 
country the pilots who went up regularly took 
along special recording meteorological instru- 
ments and on landing handed them to a weather 
bureau man who sent the data to headquarters. 
The Department of Commerce coéperated by the 
saving of some money through helping to reduce 
duplications in reporting weather data. 

Engineers were critical of the Weather Bureau 
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because they could not get enough information 
regarding the amount of water which flows down 
the rivers. They could not get sufficiently accu- 
rate data on wind velocity for some of their cal- 
culations on the strength of buildings. But it was 
rather difficult to find fault with the Weather 
Bureau service on that score, because practically 
all information along these lines is obtained for 
nothing. Over four thousand weather ‘‘fans”’ all 
over the country read meteorological instruments 
asa hobby and send in reports without cost to the 
government except for the instruments and the 
messages. But it is necessary to have inspectors 
to get around more frequently to talk to these 
men and see that their instruments are properly 
calibrated. 

One of the most interesting problems run into 
in improving Weather Bureau service is the train- 
ing of personnel. To put into effect the air mass 
analysis method requires a degree of training 
in the technique of this method which the present 
Weather Bureau staff did not have to learn. 
Consequently a program of training is necessary 
and there is a certain difficulty in getting trained 
men for this program. 

One way would be to discharge the present staff 
and set up civil service examinations which would 
take into the Bureau men with proper qualifica- 
tions. There are two difficulties here. One is the 
humanitarian objection to dropping faithful pub- 
lic servants unnecessarily, and the second is that 
there are not enough people in the country who 
have the training to pass these examinations. 
Only two schools in the country are qualified to 
give the courses on this method, the California 
Institute of Technology and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

The Navy had adopted this new method of 
forecasting some years before. It has a goodly 
number of competent men who have been trained 
by detailing them for duty as graduate students to 
learn the air-mass analysis technique at one of the 
above mentioned institutions. The desirable thing 
to do would be for the government to grant leave 
of absence on pay to some of the Weather Bureau 
staff to enable them to take a year’s postgraduate 
work and build up a small group — perhaps ten 
a year over a period of five years — trained in 
this work. It is possible to grant the leaves of ab- 
sence but there is no money available for these 
men to live on while on leave without special 
Congressional appropriation. 

Another interesting field of scientific work by 
the government is the Mapping Service. That, 
perhaps, comes closer to you in the libraries than 
the other services which I have mentioned, since 
maps are in great public demand. For a great 
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many years recommendations have been made 
from time to time advocating the consolidation of 
these mapping services in the interests of effi- 
ciency. We were asked by the Director of the 
Budget to investigate this matter anew and after 
examination convinced ourselves that wholesale 
consolidation would not be in the interest of 
efficiency. In other words, those bureaus which 
used maps as tools should be allowed to handle 
their own tools. The case is different for bureaus 
whose sole objective is to produce maps. For ex- 
ample, it would be possible to put them all under 
one chief, — the most progressive, forward-look- 
ing man to be found. It would be possible to shift 
personnel from one part of the country to another 
in different seasons depending upon conditions 
most favorable for the survey work. For example, 
if the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the topo- 
graphical branch of the Geological Survey were 
consolidated, estimates indicate that it should be 
possible to save between 10 and 20 percent of the 
cost of an extensive mapping program. 

A big program of mapping lies ahead. Our 
country is the only one of the ‘‘civilized"’ coun- 
tries of the world which is not entirely mapped to 
the internationally accepted scale of accuracy. 
It is less than half so mapped. There is a huge 
amount of work yet to be done, and this is an 
ideal type of emergency work project in which the 
administration is known to be very much inter- 
ested. It would necessitate the hiring of civil engi- 
neers, camp cooks, rod men, truck drivers, and 
many laborers to carry the project through. The 
work done would be not only work that must be 
done eventually, but it is work that would in- 
volve a definite saving to the country through 
avoidance of duplicating surveys for temporary 
purposes in districts not now surveyed by stand- 
ard methods. 

A recommendation looking toward consolida- 
tion along these lines was received favorably and 
so reported to the press, but obstacles soon arose 
in regard to the proper location of the proposed 
consolidated service and also in regard to the legal 
authority to effect the necessary transfers. In the 
meantime there may be a possibility of real- 
izing some of the desired economies through 
a codrdinating board with certain advisory 
powers in respect to the organization of new 
projects. 

The Department of Agriculture has some very 
interesting problems. I will mention briefly only 
one outstanding difficulty. Of the eighteen or so 
bureaus in the Department of Agriculture, ten 
are scientific. Each bureau has a chief and these 
chiefs are of equal grade except for seniority. 
Over these chiefs there is the Secretary, who is 
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changed every four or eight years and isa political 
appointee, and the Assistant Secretary is also 
likely to change along with the Secretary. There 
is no permanent, technically qualified coérdinat- 
ing officer over these bureaus, and the natural 
result is that they are practically autonomous. 
Duplication of effort, competition and lack of 
coérdination are inevitable, and exist to an un- 
fortunate degree. The thing needed is a change 
in organization which will coérdinate research, — 
such an arrangement as would at once be put into 
effect in any efficient industrial organization. The 
ideal solution would appear to be the appointment 
of a quasi-permanent technical head of scientific 
work as an Assistant Secretary or as a Coérdi- 
nator of Scientific Work in the Department. The 
success of such a plan would, of course, depend 
critically upon the ability to find and secure the 
services of a man of high scientific qualifications, 
good administrative ability and of personal 
character to gain the coéperative respect of the 
Bureau chiefs as well as the confidence of the Sec- 
retary. In the absence of such a solution there is 
now in operation a departmental coérdinating 
committee which has some value but which falls 
far short of achieving the desired effectiveness in 
coérdination and farsighted planning of the scien- 
tific work of the department. 

These are but a few examples of the various 
types of problems which have come before the 
Science Advisory Board. In all, the Board has 
handled some forty or more projects. 

The policies of some of the foreign countries 
in regard to scientific research are quite different 
from ours. The greatest contrast is Russia. We are 
spending less than half of one per cent while 
Russia is spending more on that field than on any 
other aspect of her activities; more even than on 
military and defense programs. 

Another striking contrast is in Great Britain. 
When Great Britain ran into the depression, 
which was felt earlier there than here, instead of 
immediately curtailing scientific services, she 
increased appropriations for scientific work and 
set up scientific advisory councils composed of 
Great Britain’s most prominent scientists, nomi- 
nated by the President of the Royal Society of 
London. A special fund has been appropriated by 
Parliament and put at the disposal of the Privy 
Council for expenditures on advice of these 
advisory councils. 

Italy has adopted a forward-looking policy 
aimed at stimulating research under government 
pressure. In addition to having a dearth of na- 
tional resources, Italy is trying to force industrial 
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organizations to a scientific research program 
by means of a financial lever. No company in 
Italy is now allowed to borrow money from banks 
controlled by the Government unless it can dem- 
onstrate to the satisfaction of the Italian Research 
Council that it is carrying on a satisfactory pro- 
gram of research and development. 

I do not know how soon our present govern- 
ment will take seriously the suggestion that one 
of the ways out of the depression and one of the 
ways toward a more permanent economic security 
is through attention to some of the technical 
problems that now stand in the way of economic 
and social development. 

I believe that the government is gradually 
realizing the force of these arguments. Certain it 
is that the planners and operators of government 
policies have frequently come face to face with 
situations in which the path ahead was blocked or 
indistinct because of absence of information 
which a well defined research program might 
have afforded. For example, the control of soil 
erosion has been an objective from the beginning 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act. Many 
men have been engaged and many proposals 
made for controlling this devastating evil. While 
many of the proposals are certainly sound in prin- 
ciple, it soon came to be realized that there was 
not enough information in regard to their relative 
effectiveness under the various conditions of ap- 
plication and it was therefore necessary to lay out 
a careful program of scientific measurement by 
which the effectiveness of the various methods of 
erosion control could be determined. This scheme 
was outlined by a committee of the Science 
Advisory Board and is now in operation under 
the Soil Erosion Service. 

Similarly, in many other fields the Govern- 
ment agencies are discovering the necessity of 
more adequate data and better scientific methods 
in the attempt to put into effect an extensive 
program of national planning. We may well wish 
that the government had adequately foreseen 
this necessity many years ago so that we might 
now have adequate knowledge to justify em- 
barking upon a program with a reasonable degree 
of confidence as to its success. In any case, how- 
ever, the securing of this essential knowledge 
should not longer be delayed, and I am convinced 
that there could be no wiser expenditure of gov- 
ernment funds at the present time than in the 
strengthening of its scientific bureaus to enable 
them to secure the needed information as rapidly 
as possible with the advisory codperation of the 
best technical talent in the country. 
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A Philosophy for the Special Librarian 
By RUTH McG. LANE 


Vail Librarian, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


A Coérdination of Some Recent Philosophical Thoughts as Expressed in Library Literature and a 
Suggestion for Their Application to Special Librarianship 


HE library profession is about to begin the 

tenth year of its second half-century. It was 
born 59 years ago, a promising younger member 
of the professional family of books. Its ancestry 
traces back to the mediaeval monasteries and the 
invention of printing. Electrical engineering as a 
profession was born 53 years ago. It also traces its 
ancestry back through the middle ages to the 
guilds of merchants and craftsmen. Between the 
two professions there is a striking parallel even in 
the face of one vital, temporary, discrepancy. 
Electrical engineering has been accorded wide 
recognition as a profession. Librarianship has not 
attained the professional dignity which it craves. 
Why? 

Dr. W. E. Wickenden, President of Case School 
of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio, has said: 
“The marks of a profession include not only a body 
of knowledge and an elaborate technique, but also 
a clear and articulate conception of social func- 
tion and duty. A profession, to have recognition, 
must define itself in terms of social function and 
personal qualifications, as well as specific activi- 
ties.’"! In other words a profession, after self-criti- 
cism and reflection, must state its purpose, its 
reasons for being, its philosophy. It must prove 
that it is contributing constructively to the prog- 
ress of human society. Electrical engineering has 
done this. Librarianship has not. But my thesis is 
that librarianship has just as clear a philosophy as 
electrical engineering, even as the entire engineer- 
ing profession. It has simply not been interpreted 
in articulate form. 

Library literature of recent years has chal- 
lenged the profession again and again to state its 
aims, define its goals, and claim its place in the 
professional world. We are willing to admit, I 
think, that up to the time of the World War 
librarians had been well occupied with developing 
mechanics, perfecting techniques, and evolving 
economics. The amazing contribution of libraries 
to the amelioration of war conditions awoke the 
profession at large to a new conception of its 
worth and a process of self-examination began 
which lasted over a decade. By 1926, the semi- 
centennial year, such projects were on foot as the 
Library Survey, Classification of Library Per- 


sonnel, Standardization of Library schools, the 
Charters curriculum studies, and a study of Adult 
education which led to wide expansion of the 
Library Extension movement into special State 
projects and County library systems. In a few 
years the Graduate Library School was estab- 
lished at the University of Chicago; the Carnegie 
Corporation donated an annual contribution for 
scholarships in aid of advanced study in library 
science; and the Library Quarterly, ‘‘a journal of 
investigation and discussion in the field of library 
science,’’ was begun with the specific purpose of 
publishing the results of research studies. 

I enumerate these activities which have to do 
with the library profession as a whole because we 
special librarians are an integral part of the larger 
body, and because I hope to prove to you that we 
form the most progressive group in that body, the 
group which has it in its power to offer a definite 
philosophy for the profession as a whole. 

All these projects attained a measure of suc- 
cess, but something was still lacking. Voices of 
criticism, open or implied, continued to rise above 
the roar of activity. ‘Librarians are lacking in a 


comprehensive view of their profession.’”’ ‘‘We 
have taken little time to philosophize over our 
motives or our status.’’ ‘It is difficult to detect 


improvement in the professional status of the 
librarian.”’ Then in 1933 there appeared a volume 
— two volumes, to be exact — which caused a 
volcanic eruption of protest. The Report of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Committee on a Survey of recent 
social trends gave scant recognition to the library 
profession —in fact, mentioned it only inci- 
dentally, even tho many librarians had helped 
in gathering facts for the Survey. 

The philosophically-minded accepted the chal- 
lenge with a knowing smile. Now, if ever, was the 
time to produce that philosophy of librarianship 
so long demanded. Now, if ever, could the profes- 
sion be aroused to the importance of its formula- 
tion. 

Before going further, let us briefly enumerate 
the factors in the problem and state a few defini- 
tions so that our meaning will be clear. 

We have mentioned librarianship, the library 
profession, library science, research, and philoso- 
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phy. We have said that librarianship, to be recog- 
nized as a profession, must state its philosophy. 
What do we mean by these terms? What do we 
mean by philosophy? Not the classical idea of 
philosophy as the investigation of general princi- 
ples, laws, or causes in an attempt to explain the 
universe. We need not concern ourselves with 
rationalism, materialism, idealism (tho both en- 
gineers and librarians are idealists), pragmatism 
and the other schools of philosophic thought, 
except as bases for our own life philosophies. The 
philosophy we seek professionally is the more 
limited, applied philosophy which shall explain 
the aims, the functions, the reasons for the exist- 
ence of libraries and librarians in the complicated 
social structure of the modern world — an ap- 
plied social philosophy. 

We seek this philosophy, this statement of aims 
and functions, primarily to establish our reputa- 
tion as a profession. What do we mean by profes- 
sion? By profession we mean (as Dr. Wickenden 
said)! a distinctive body of organized knowledge 
and technique, administered by a body of persons 
with a definite conception of their social function 
and duty. The mere mention of such a definition 
stimulates a natural bristling of our pride. Why, 
of course — we have all that — what's the matter 
anyway? 

Have you ever seen in print an impressive ex- 
planation, an adequate definition, of that social 
function of librarianship? 

That brings us to the term librarianship. There 
have been many excellent definitions. One recent 
one suggests ‘‘the transmission of the accu- 
mulated experience of society to its individual 
members thru the instrumentality of the book.”’? 
Another which is specially applicable to this 
Group consideration was given by Miss Donnelly 
in her address before the American Library Asso- 
ciation in 1928.3 She compared the definitions of 
engineering and librarianship. Engineering: the 
art of directing the great sources of power in na- 
ture for the use and convenience of man. Libra- 
rianship: the art of directing the great sources of 
power in books for the use and convenience of 
man. The close parallel between the two profes- 
sions, of which I spoke earlier, is here evident. 
Engineering works with tangible instruments, 
spectacular machines. Librarianship works with 
intangible thoughts, the hidden mechanism of the 
human mind. The instrument of the printed page 
which mirrors the human mind, though less spec- 
tacular than the million-volt generator, is equally 
inspiring and is basic to the development of the 
generator. But the profession dealing with the 
spectacular machine has won the greater recog- 
nition. 
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Many of the definitions of librarianship insist 
upon the phrase ‘‘library science.’’ In the first 
article of the first issue of the Library Quarterly 
Dr. Williamson* questions the right of library 
service to call itself library science. ‘‘Is there, or 
can there be, such a thing as library science?”’ he 
queried; and then went on to show that research 
in library science was absolutely necessary to the 
development of library service as a profession. 
That was in 1931. What have we accomplished 
since then? Library periodicals have been full of 
articles on reading interests, methods made more 
scientific, surveys, greater publicity — but we 
librarians are still looked upon as technicians 
skilled in the handling of books rather than as 
members of a profession with a position of impor- 
tance in the social organism. 

The work of these years, following Dr. William- 
son's very timely advice, has been of vital impor- 
tance. It has definitely established a library sci- 
ence. It has collected and organized facts about 
our techniques. We are simply on the verge of 
overdoing it in the typical American manner 
which plunges us into new ideas, new schemes, 
with such public vehemence that we too often 
lose our footing, fall over the cliff, and become 
engulfed in the waves of temporary enthusiasm, 
The relationship between science and philosophy, 
however, is very close. Where science specifies, 
philosophy generalizes. In every field of knowl- 
edge there is progression from the specific to the 
general. Library science constructs the catalog. 
Library philosophy should explain it to the com- 
munity concerned. To any who are interested in 
this philosophical interpretation of librarianship 
I recommend a little book called ‘‘Sources of a 
science of education,’’ by Professor John Dewey. 
Dr. Williamson, in the Library Quarterly article 
previously mentioned, suggests the substitution 
of the term, library, for education throughout the 
book, and it is a most interesting experiment. Dr. 
Pierce Butler, in his ‘‘An introduction to library 
science,’’ 2 stated the case for our scientific speci- 
fications. (I recommend this slender volume also 
to your attention and, in connection with it, be 
sure to read the discussion of Dr. Butler’s views 
by Arthur Berthold in the Young Librarian pages 
of the Wilson Bulletin for October 1933.8) Dr. 
Butler recognizes the close connection between 
scientific research and the theory which is basic to 
philosophy and claims that this rapidly develop- 
ing library science is our professional philosophy. 
With the latter statement Mr. Berthold disagrees 
and mentions a certain discussion of recent re- 
search theses in professional schools by Dr. 
Flexner.’ 

And so we have arrived at our last definition — 
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research. Here lies our greatest problem in ter- 
minology. In a single recent article comprising 
two pages of print five different combinations of 
the word, research, were used: research librarian, 
research assistant, research secretary, research 
director, faculty research assistant. Furthermore, 
two other expressions were applied to the same 
type of library work: reference librarian, and 
reader’s adviser. To members of S. L. A., espe- 
cially to members of this Science-Technology 
Group, that term research is so self-evident that to 
define it in concise words seems almost sacrile- 
gious. The spirit of research is in our very blood. 
All our work is done in the contagion of its in- 
spiration. We are where we are because we love 
the intricacies of its demands for the systematic 
investigation of phenomena, the codrdination of 
facts found, and the crystallization of all existing 
knowledge on a special subject. Because we of all 
librarians understand the meaning of pure re- 
search, I maintain, not only that we are capable 
of formulating a professional philosophy, but also 
that we owe it to our profession to do so. The key- 
note of library philosophy is inspirational and 
creative research. 

The dearth of articles of a philosophical nature 
in library literature is deplored by Dr. J. P. Dan- 
ton in his ‘‘Plea for a philosophy of librarian- 
ship’’ in the Library Quarterly for October 1934, 
which by the way is in my estimation a most 
stimulating dissertation. He enumerates five 
results of the formulation of a philosophy: 

1. Recognition of the library in our social 

cosmos. 

2. Validation of our evolving library science. 

3. Consciousness of our purpose. 

4. Explanation of personnel distinctions. 

5. Recognition of professional unity. 

I think we will all agree with his belief that library 
philosophy must be derived from predominating 
social ideals. It must be a modern interpretation 
of individual needs plus a strong sense of social 
responsibility. What then are our functions in the 
modern social order? 

“Middletown,” that dynamic study of con- 
temporary life by the Lynds,? described the func- 
tions, the major life activities, of a typical Ameri- 
can community. One of the conclusions reached 
was that Middletown is conscious of discrepancies 
in its social system but is loath to change. Middle- 
town does not like to think. 

The Report of President Hoover’s committee 
on Social trends '° continues in greater detail the 
explanation of American social and economic 
forces. Some of the Committee’s findings are: 
modern life is specially complicated in the U. S.; 
there is great indifference to interrelation among 
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parts of our huge social structure; social change is 
constant, but irregular; synchronism is lacking in 
the developments of our technological and eco- 
nomic organization; this constant social change is 
producing problems which require keen individual 
thought and research, and one of these problems 
is the recognition of the intimate relationships 
between social techniques, interests, education 
and purposes. As librarians we are able to interpret 
these interrelationships to those Middletown 
readers who do not want to think. 

The implications of all this for the library pro- 
fession were emphatically stated by J. H. Shera in 
the Library Quarterly for October 1933." Mr. 
Shera affirmed that the library must be recog- 
nized as the product of social and economic 
forces; that the library is not an inert, static ad- 
junct of contemporary civilization, but a dynamic, 
mobile phenomenon responsive in every way 
to the vicissitudes of social organization; and that 
future library progress demands a basic, all-in- 
clusive plan of development coérdinated with our 
economic and social life. Progress, Mr. Shera said, 
must come from socialized thought and action. 
Librarians must create vision and venturesome 
leadership; they must engage in self-criticism and 
more radical professional thought. They should 
be thankful for the raw material in ‘Social 
trends’’ for the reconstruction opportunities it 
offers rather than feel slighted because the library 
profession was not included in the Survey. And so 
the library profession began to plan — coérdina- 
tion of library resources, regional libraries, na- 
tional support — but Will Rogers says the best 
place for plans is in a nut shell where most plans 
start, and the shell should not be cracked! Some 
planning there must be, nevertheless, but we 
must guard against those American extremes of 
enthusiasm. 

How many of you read Arnold K. Borden’s ar- 
ticle, ‘‘Regional coéperation,’”’ in the Library 
Journal, January 1, 1934? In it there is much 
food for thought, even though its suggestions are 
not new to a special librarian. Regional under- 
standing, pooling of resources, increasing research 
consciousness, research as a function of library 
work — all such phrases have a very familiar ring 
to our ears. Mr. Borden has proposed a plan, 
modern and comprehensive. We special librarians 
are ready for just such plans; for many years we 
have been preparing the way. Mr. Borden is also 
philosophically-minded. He says the ‘directing 
force (of his plan) would need to be motivated by 
an active philosophy.’’ Mr. Borden’s position at 
the University of Pennsylvania by the way is one 
of these new (?) Research librarian positions 
sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation. Mr. King 
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described his similar position at Cornell Univer- 
sity in Special Libraries for February 1934.'% 
Highly though I commend the enthusiastic recog- 
nition of these positions, I question the use of the 
title ‘research librarian’’ as something new in the 
library world. Where have the rest of us been that 
our existence means so little to the profession at 
large? We have evidently not justified our posi- 
tion in the library cosmos, and, if not in our own 
professional cosmos, what recognition can we ex- 
pect in the greater social cosmosin which we seek it? 

The term “ special librarian’’ means nothing to 
the world at large. Research librarian has more 
dignity, but little more meaning. And so we must 
give expression to that philosophy which we all 
have and when it is adequately expressed we must 
proclaim it loudly so that the world, the profes- 
sional world at least, will understand. My formu- 
lation is only a suggestion. I hope this Group will 
accept it and perfect it as our contribution to 
librarianship as a profession. 

We are technical research librarians. Our 
libraries were established because our clientele — 
scientists, technologists, engineers — required a 
high degree of intellectual energy and coépera- 
tion. We belong to creative organizations. Our 
work is research work of a high order and extends 
into unusual realms of knowledge. Sometimes we 
have to find information not yet in print, and we 
have to use ingenuity and speed in finding it. Our 
own working knowledge must orient the details of 
our special technical field against a broad back- 
ground understanding of national and interna- 
tional economic and social developments. We 
must have sympathetic understanding of the in- 
dividual interests and problems of our clientele. 
We must organize and prepare for their use all in- 
formation available in whatever form, in order 
that their efforts may be conserved for experimen- 
tation and construction. Our methodology must 
be efficient and exact, but it must be subordinate 
to the greater visualization of creative and 
cumulative knowledge in action. 

Professor Whitehead," in discussing modern so- 
cial philosophy, has said that progressive thought 
plus progressive technology make our transition 
through time a true migration into uncharted 
seas of adventure. There is unstability, there is in- 
security, but great ages have been unstable ages. 
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Special librarianship aims to keep abreast of the 
tide of creative progress surging in that sea of ad- 
venture; building storehouses of special knowl- 
edge as men produce and record it; organizing the 
printed records for future dissemination of the 
information; and guiding its use into the proper 
channels. Special librarianship shares with the 
university classroom, the engineering school 
laboratory, the scientific experiment station, the 
industrial office, the responsibility of developing a 
more perfect social and economic order for the 
good of mankind. The special librarians of this 
Science-Technology Group, working in the same 
spirit of creative research which characterizes the 
electrical engineering profession, aim to develop 
such a philosophy of leadership, codperation and 
effectiveness as research workers that profes- 
sional recognition in the modern social cosmos 
cannot be denied. 
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The Executive Uses the Library 
By DR. EVERETT W. LORD 


Dean of the College of Business Administration, Boston University 


HE executive is the man who decides things 

— with due recognition of the fact that the 
man who decides is often a woman. In our form of 
political government great care has been exer- 
cised to limit the executive by providing that 
other departments of the government shall have 
the function of deciding what shall be done, — 
i.e., shall make the laws — but the effort has not 
been entirely successful. Even with rigid enforce- 
ment of the Constitution, which once again seems 
to be in favor, the chief executive of the nation 
must make the most important decisions. The 
President of the United States is almost a dicta- 
tor: and in the field of business the executive 
must be a dictator. Any attempt to deprive the 
business executive of the duty and responsibility 
of making decisions has always resulted in failure 
or greatly decreased progress. 

In other fields the situation is the same. The 
captain of the ship must decide when to shorten 
sail and when to set the skysails; if the decision 
were to wait for a vote by the crew, shipwreck 
could not long be averted. The physician called to 
attend a patient must decide on the treatment to 
be prescribed: he cannot refer the case to a caucus 
or a jury, though he may consult with others. The 
teacher must set the lessons and maintain order, 
in spite of interesting pedagogical theories which 
maintain that children in school should be self- 
governed. 

In short, in all occupations and in all positions 
decisions must be made — the very life may de- 
pend upon their making — and some one must 
make them. The one who thus decides is the 
executive. 

And now, having sufficiently, I hope, defined 
the executive, let me also give my idea of a library. 
[ think of a library not as a mere collection 
of books, scientifically catalogued and shelved, 
but as a repository of records of all sorts, a cer- 
tain source of boundless information, a conven- 
tion of reports and records and charts and graphs, 
all under the supervision and direction of a supe- 
tior type of human, whose patient perspicuity 
supplements and completes the material evi- 
dences of knowledge stored within his grasp. 

Now, with my terms defined, let me go on. 

Since first one person has worked with another 
there have been executives, great and small. 
Some of them have found a place in history and 


their direction of affairs has changed the world, 
but most of them are forgotten. Some, like Moses 
leading the children of Israel to the Promised 
Land, got their inspiration and their information 
directly from God: some gathered their informa- 
tion themselves; and others drew upon their sub- 
ordinates and their counselors for guidance: but 
it is safe to say that only those who secured the 
facts before they made their decisions were uni- 
formly or ultimately successful. 

The man in an executive position is called upon 
to decide questions of many different kinds, many 
of them involving technical problems in part or 
whole far removed from the special sub-division 
of activity in which he may claim a degree of ex- 
pert knowledge. Subordinates submit all kinds of 
problems to their executive superior and so pass 
on to him responsibility for decisions on which the 
success of the enterprise may depend. It is vitally 
necessary that the chief give right answers to 
these questions and that he give them promptly. 
He may make an occasional mistake and still sur- 
vive as an executive, but if errors are too frequent 
they will prove fatal to the organization or to the 
executive, or to both. 

Of old, executives often attacked their prob- 
lems with force and vigor but without extended 
knowledge: they knew little or nothing of what 
had been accomplished by others in the same or 
similar fields and so could not profit from the 
mistakes nor build upon the successes of their 
predecessors. A leading scientist once said to me, 
‘There is hardly a problem in science upon which 
some one has not studied and made some progress 
towards solution, but it often happens that we 
know nothing of what others have done and 
spend years in merely repeating experiments 
which have already been performed and in reach- 
ing conclusions which have already been estab- 
lished.”’ Self-reliance and individual initiative are 
indeed admirable characteristics but for great 
achievements we must have coédperation and 
mutual assistance. We must use what others may 
contribute. 

It has been my custom to give my freshmen 
classes a series of lectures on the mechanics of 
judgment. In these classes we have hundreds of 
future executives and business leaders and I want 
to impress upon them their responsibility for mak- 
ing decisions. The first rule for action after a prob- 
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lem is formulated is an obvious requirement, yet 
one that must be stated and urged, for it is too 
often neglected, even by men of some experience; 
it is simply: ‘‘Get all the facts.’’ Until that is 
done intelligent judgment is impossible. It is true 
that one may have the information and fail to act: 
it is true that one may have the facts and fail to 
appreciate their significance: but only with a 
full knowledge can one feel safe to act or give 
a reasonable interpretation to underlying con- 
ditions. 

In my work as an executive I have tried to use 
the findings of other people as well as my own, 
and what little success I have had has been due to 
my fortune in building upon that material. That, 
I believe, is true of all directors of successful 
enterprises, whatever their nature. 

In our research laboratories thousands of pa- 
tient investigators are demonstrating facts, but 
those facts are of little use until they are recorded 
and made available to the world. It is a wise re- 
quirement that a Ph.D. dissertation be published, 
even though we may sometimes wonder just who 
can be interested in some of the minutiae so 
elaborately presented. 

All this points to the library as the first aid of 
the executive: there and only there is the reser- 
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voir of essential information, and the executive 
who fails to draw upon it fails in his greatest re- 
source. The library is the storehouse in which 
supplies are kept against the hour of need. 

Thus it is to the library that the prudent 
executive will turn for information before he 
launches his projects. He will ask the librarian to 
find what has been done by others before he de- 
votes his energies to any apparently new course of 
action: not that he will allow the results reached 
by others, or their failures, to be the determining 
factor in his own decisions, but that he may make 
full and honorable use of what others have ac- 
complished and avoid mistakes which may have 
hindered accomplishment in other cases. 

For this reason in every important enterprise 
a special library becomes an essential feature of 
the organization, as essential, indeed, to the 
executive and consequently to the success of the 
enterprise, as the chart room is to the navigator. 
The librarian is the high priestess of the oracles 
whom the wise executive will freely and fre- 
quently consult. No position is more important. 
To the skilled librarian the honest executive owes 
a meed of praise which too often has been over- 
looked. All honor to the one who holds that 
strategic place in the business organization. 


The Work of the Committee on Government 
Statistics and Information Services 
By JOSEPH B. HUBBARD 


Assistant Professor of Business Economics, Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration 


AM going to talk in part this morning con- 

cerning one of the organizations developed 
with the ‘‘ New Deal”’ which is little known out- 
side of Washington, but in Washington is well 
known by all those concerned in the statistical 
work of the federal government, and has played 
an important part in the statistical planning of 
the New Deal. This body is the ‘‘Committee on 
Government Statistics and Information Serv- 
ices." The Committee is not a governmental 
body, but was established jointly by the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association and the Social Science 
Research Council, for the purpose of codperating 
with certain of the departments of the govern- 
ment in their statistical work. Funds were sup- 
plied from private sources and not from the gov- 
ernment. The services of the Committee were 
offered to the Departments of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Labor in June 1933. These services 


were promptly accepted by these three depart- 
ments. The Committee was given offices in the 
Commerce Building. An affiliated body — the 
Advisory Committee to the Secretary of Labor— 
was housed in the Department of Labor. 

I became familiar with the work of the Com- 
mittee through my service on its staff during the 
summer of 1933 when the work of the numerous 
New Deal agencies, especially the National Re- 
covery Administration, was getting under way. 
The members of the Committee were drawn in 
part from the universities, and in part also from 
other organizations interested in statistical work. 
The active membership of the Committee shifted 
somewhat from time to time; it has included: 
Frederick C. Mills of Columbia University; Ed- 
mund E. Day of the Rockefeller Foundation; 
Meredith B. Givens of the Social Science Re- 
search Council; Donald R. Belcher of the Ameri- 
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can Telephone and Telegraph Company; John D. 
Black of Harvard University; Robert E. Chad- 
dock of Columbia University; Morris A. Cope- 
ijand of the University of Michigan; W. L. Crum 
of Harvard University; Stuart A. Rice of the 
University of Pennsylvania; W. L. Thorp of 
Amherst College; Bryce M. Stewart of the Indus- 
trial Relations Counselors; and Samuel A. Stouf- 
fer of the University of Wisconsin. 

The Committee performed two functions. The 
first of these was to assist in the study of current 
statistical problems of the various governmental 
agencies when request for such assistance was 
made. Such requests were frequent, for the Com- 
mittee, as a temporary non-governmental body 
outside the regular departmental organization 
and routine, was in an advantageous position to 
consider impartially the problems arising within 
the government bureaus. There was very real 
need for services of this kind. The economy pro- 
gram of the Administration meant the drastic 
cutting down of the work done by the established 
agencies —a very difficult task for bureau offi- 
cials. In codperation with such officials and in 
making recommendations, the Committee repre- 
sented the interest and point of view of the con- 
sumer of the statistical output of the government. 
With its staff, it comprised a body of technically 
trained men who could evaluate impartially the 
various statistical activities of the governmental 
agencies. Its influence was important in maintain- 
ing the continuity of certain valuable statistical 
data which might otherwise have been lost. 

A second part of the Committee’s current work 
related to the governmental agencies set up under 
the New Deal. There were two distinct problems 
in respect to the work of such bodies: first, the 
problem of the statistical techniques to be used in 
the collection of information by these agencies; 
and secondly, the problem of coérdinating their 
efforts with those of the old. The first of these 
involved chiefly the drawing up of statistical 
questionnaires which would obtain the informa- 
tion required, and — an equally important point 
— would not overburden the persons from whom 
data were requested. To an extraordinary extent, 
the work of the new statistical organizations was 
centered about the construction of such schedules. 
Whatever the title of a person taking a statistical 
position in Washington, his work was pretty sure 
to consist largely of preparing statistical sched- 
ules. The technical statistical problems involved 
in this work were referred, to a great degree, to 
the Committee and its staff —so largely so, 
indeed, that it became in many cases a matter of 
routine procedure. 

Much of the time of the Committee and its 
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staff was devoted to the current activities which 
we have been discussing. They involved frequent 
conferences with administrative officials, detailed 
consideration of the statistical problems involved, 
and the preparation of memoranda on such prob- 
lems for the information of the Committee and 
the administrative officials concerned. Much of 
their value obviously lay in the establishment of 
personal contacts with the governmental officials 
in charge of statistical work. 

With the new statistical work arising from the 
establishment of such agencies as the National 
Recovery Administration, the need of coérdina- 
tion of the various statistical activities of the gov- 
ernment was obvious from the start. I think there 
has been some misapprehension of the degree to 
which lack of coéperation existed when the New 
Deal was getting under way in 1933. So far as 
my observation of the statistical activities of the 
government went, a very high degree of such co- 
operation was apparent. Certainly most of the 
duplications and trouble which might be expected 
from the existence of a large number of different 
statistical agencies was avoided. A good part of 
this codperation was achieved through the Com- 
mittee on Government Statistics and Information 
Services. 

An official step toward a more lasting form of 
coéperation was made shortly after the work of 
the Committee was initiated. This consisted in the 
establishment of the Central Statistical Board,! 
an advisory body drawn largely from government 
administrative officials interested in various 
branches of statistical work. The Central Statisti- 
cal Board was created by executive order on July 
22, 1933, under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. The Board has proved an effective body, and 
a bill has been introduced to continue it under 
congressional authority. Winfield W. Riefler, of 
the Federal Reserve Board Staff, has served as 
chairman, and Professor Morris Copeland, one 
of the most active of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Government Statistics and Informa- 
tion Services, has served as executive secretary. 
The chief functions of the board are review and 
coérdination of the statistical work of the govern- 
ment; negatively, it has been influential in fore- 
stalling unwise statistical investigations and pre- 
venting duplication of activities. The Board is not, 
itself, a fact-finding agency, and has avoided such 
activity which would impair its usefulness as an 
advisory, planning, and coérdinating body. The 
establishment of the Board was strongly urged 
by the Committee on Government Statistics 
and Information Services in its first important 
memorandum. 

1 See SPECIAL LIBRARIES, July-August, 1934, pp. 145-148. 
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In the aspects of its activity which have been 
described, the Committee performed yeoman 
service in facilitating changes, forestalling too 
rapid shifting of functions from one agency to 
another, and in preserving continuity of valuable 
statistical materials. In addition to such work, 
the Committee was giving constant attention to 
the broader problem of the general organization 
of the collection and compilation of numerical 
data by the government, their publication, and 
the analysis of results. Intimate and constant con- 
tact with the practical working of the govern- 
mental agencies producing statistics, plus the 
detailed knowledge of specific problems and 
policies, supplied the Committee with a compre- 
hensive background in considering the more gen- 
eral problems relating to the government's 
statistical services. The Committee itself was 
drawn from men of the highest statistical quali- 
fications and achievements, with full knowledge of 
present statistical needs and of modern statistical 
technique. 

This general study began as soon as the Com- 
mittee and its staff were set up. The Committee 
was originally established to operate for a year, 
from June 1933 through June 1934, and a con- 
templated extension of its funds to the end of 
December 1934 was later made. A summary of its 
general recommendations is now being prepared 
for the printer, and certain of its tentative con- 
clusions are of general interest to the users of 
governmental statistics. Of chief interest are 
those relating to the problem of the govern- 
mental organization of statistical activities, which 
involves the general question of the centraliza- 
tion or decentralization of the federal statistical 
organization. This is not a new question; and be- 
fore considering the Committee’s conclusions on 
this point, I shall review briefly the preceding 
discussion of the problem. 

The history of the efforts to codrdinate statisti- 
cal research of the federal bureaus and agencies 
goes back to the period following the World War. 
Many governmental agencies set up during the 
war had undertaken statistical work of various 
kinds, and these activities had been subjected to 
criticism on the ground that there was much dupli- 
cation of effort, confusion, and waste of funds. As 
a result, the Deficiency Appropriation Act of No- 
vember 4, 1919, directed the Bureau of Ett ciency 


to investigate the scope and character of statis- 
tics needed by the Government, and the methods 
of collecting, compiling, and presenting statistical 
information by the several executive departments 
and independent Government establishments, 
and to submit to Congress a report of its findings 
together with such recommendations as it deems 
proper. 
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The investigation was under the direction of 
Herbert D. Brown, and the findings were pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Eff ciency in 1922, under 
the title of the ‘‘ Report on the Statistical Work of 
the United States Government.”’ 

The recommendation of the Report was that 
the collection of statistics be, for the most part, 
centralized in a new government agency called 
‘“‘The Bureau of Federal Statistics.’’ In accord 
with the customary departmental procedure, this 
Bureau was to consist of various divisions, one 
for Analysis and Research, and others having to 
do with Population, Farms, Factories, Occupa- 
tions, Foreign Trade, Internal Commerce, and 
Cities. The Bureau was also to include a Division 
of Printing and a Geographer’s Division. In 
addition to the change to a centralized adminis- 
tration, these recommendations provided for im- 
portant changes in the relationship existing 
among the different units performing statistical 
operations. There were some exceptions to the 
general recommendation of centralization,’ but 
as a whole the proposal was for a sweeping and 
far-reaching change in the entire governmental 
organization supplying statistical information. 

The recommendations were based on the ground 
of efficiency and no attempt was made ‘‘to evalu- 
ate the quality, or pass judgment on the technical 
aspects, of the statistics.’’ The report was made to 
Mr. Hoover, the then Secretary of Commerce, 
and referred by him to the Committee on the Cen- 
sus. This was an advisory body outside the gov- 
ernment, including Professors Seligman, Doten, 
Gay, Mitchell, and others. This Committee failed 
to recommend that the proposed reorganization 
be carried out. 

The next publication of interest on this general 
subject was the volume of Laurence F. Schmecke- 
bier of the Brookings Institute on ‘‘ The Statisti- 
cal Work of the National Government,”’ published 
in 1925. It forms one of the numerous volumes of 
the Service Monographs of the United States 
Government, published by the Institute for Gov- 
ernmental Research. This work is a lengthy and 
comprehensive review of the statistical activities 
of the federal governmental agencies. Inciden- 
tally, its author comments upon the question of 
centralization, and it is of interest that his conclu- 
sions in the matter are adverse. Doctor Schmecke- 
bier points out that a large central office of 


1 As the transfer of the Bureau of Vital Statistics to the 
Public Health Service of the Treasury Department, the 
recommendation that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
continue to collect railroad statistics, but transmit them to 
the ‘Division of Internal Commerce Statistics’’ for com- 
pilation and publication. The corps of Engineers of the Army 
was likewise to transmit its data for publication to the last 
mentioned Bureau. 
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statistics might mean a sacrifice of accuracy. He 
indicates in addition an undoubted advantage of 
decentralization; namely, that with decentralized 
administration the man with the greatest techni- 
cal interest in his subject is in charge of the com- 
pilation of statistics in his field, and, from his 
thorough knowledge of the subject matter and its 
ramifications, is probably best able to gather and 
analyze such statistics. He does, however, urge 
an agency to codrdinate the many governmental 
organizations carrying on statistical work. Such 
a board —the Federal Statistics Board — was 
later appointed, and some efforts were made in 
the direction of coérdination before the appoint- 
ment of the Central Statistical Board in 1933. 

The forthcoming recommendations of the 
Committee, in contrast with the earlier report of 
the Bureau of Efficiency, are made after the 
most careful appraisal of the economic value and 
technical validity of the statistics under consider- 
ation. They urge, in substance, the maintenance 
of the present division of labor and decentraliza- 
tion of authority in the compilation and publica- 
tion of the government’s statistical services, 
combined with coédrdination of such services 
through the maintenance of the activities of the 
Central Statistical Board. Legislation providing 
for such a board has been introduced in Congress, 
and hearings upon the bill are now being held. 
The result under present conditions at Washing- 
ton cannot be predicted. Continuance of the 
Board in its present status as a part of N.R.A. 
activities is, of course, rendered obscure by the 
recent Supreme Court decision, for it seems un- 
likely that Congress, if unwilling to authorize the 
Board by specific legislation, would do so in its 
general remaking of the N.R.A. There can be no 
doubt that the Board proved distinctly helpful 
asa means of coérdination among various govern- 
mental bodies during the rapid changes of 1933 
and 1934. 

On the question of centralization, it is interest- 
ing to note that there is a considerable variation 
of practice among other countries. Diversification 
of responsibility has been maintained in Great 
Britain and France, where there have been only 
slight attempts at central planning. In Russia, 
considerable coérdination has been established 
despite the maintenance of decentralization of 
collection and control. In Germany, most of the 
nation-wide inquiries are conducted by the 
Statistical Office directly, or in conjunction with 
state and municipal offices. Other departments 
collect data independently, plans and schedules 
sometimes being reviewed by the Statistical Office. 
This office also furnishes expert advice, and has 
been active in promoting standards of statistical 
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work. Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the 
Balkan and Scandinavian countries show a trend 
toward complete centralization. In Australia and 
Canada, a very considerable degree of integration 
has taken place. The central agencies have de- 
termined standards and forms, done a consider- 
able amount of direct collection, and some central 
tabulation of data collected by other agencies. 
They have also acted as the chief agencies for 
summarizing and reviewing statistical data. 

In its recommendation for decentralization, the 
Committee points out that the growth of the 
statistical services of the government has been 
haphazard, and that these services have some- 
times developed in illogical places. But frequently 
the contact of statistics with other functions of 
government is responsible for their vitality, and 
this connection the Committee believes should 
be preserved. Rigidity of procedure, and the 
following of customary routines in an unthinking 
way appear most often in those agencies whose 
activities are remote from the users of the data. 
Nevertheless, much realignment will be neces- 
sary, if the services within each field are to pro- 
vide a comprehensive insight into American con- 
ditions. One of the difficulties is the unevenness 
in the methods of preparing and handling statis- 
tics as among the different governmental agen- 
cies; another, the fact that the bases upon which 
different series are collected — exports and pro- 
duction, or employment and production, for in- 
stance — are not the same. To eliminate such 
difficulties, the Committee believes that vigorous 
leadership of a codperative and advisory charac- 
ter will be effective, and that central control must 
be avoided. 

The Committee points out that there are many 
instances in which statistical data are merely a 
by-product of the operation of a regulatory 
agency — for instance, the figures for slaughter- 
ing which result from the federal inspection of 
meats. No question arises in such a case as to 
where this particular statistical service should 
fall. The income statistics which are obtained 
through income tax returns to the Treasury are 
another case in point. Where the statistics do not 
arise as a direct and inevitable product of the 
operations of an enforcement or regulatory 
agency, the allocation of the collection of statis- 
tics may involve some difficult questions. As the 
basis for decision, the Committee urges that the 
collection agency should be close to the technical 
problems and sources in the particular field in 
which the material in question lies. The Com- 
mittee points out that reallocation of the responsi- 
bility for collection may sometimes be neces- 
sary ‘‘in the interest of greater utilization of spe- 
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cialized personnel and advantageous contacts 
with sources.” 

Regarding duplication, the Committee reaches 
an interesting conclusion. Duplication of collec- 
tion of the statistics themselves, it, of course, 
regards as wasteful and to be avoided. Not only 
is it expensive, but it has obviously unfortunate 
adverse effects upon business organizations and 
other respondents who are the primary suppliers 
of the data required. Considerable progress has 
been made in the elimination of such duplication, 
but much still remains to be worked out. 

Regarding duplication of the analysis of the 
data, as against its collection, the conclusion is 
quite the reverse. Such duplication, in the view 
of the Committee, should often be encouraged. 
It finds, indeed, that lack of adequate and intelli- 
gent analysis of the abundance of material avail- 
able has been a frequent weakness under the 
present organization. 

The Committee recognizes that, under the de- 
centralized organization proposed, there must ex- 
ist also agencies for specialized codrdination of 
statistics in particular subject-matter fields. It 
urges that key organizations be built up and 
strengthened to make such coéperation effective. 
Organizations of the kind contemplated exist for 
agriculture in the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics; for labor, in the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics; for population, in the Bureau of the Census. 
It is of particular interest that the financial 
statistics of the government present a serious 
problem of coérdination. ‘‘Financial statistics,” 
the Committee states, ‘‘are collected and ana- 
lyzed by the Federal Reserve Board, the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
the Federal Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the 
Farm Credit Administration, and a number of 
other agencies.”’ All the agencies enumerated 
publish significant and timely financial data. To 
obtain codrdination, the Committee proposes, 
as a temporary expedient, a committee formed 
from these agencies to operate under the Central 
Statistical Board. 

One other of the Committee’s findings in re- 
spect to statistical organization is also of general 
interest. It concludes that the field of consumer 
services requires a new federal department or an 
independent office which would serve, among 
other things, as a key organization for special 
codrdination of statistical and informational serv- 
ices relating to the consumer. The statistical 
services which would be included relate to in- 
dividual and family consumption and expendi- 
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tures, to prices which consumers pay, and to the 
national income. Consumers’ data are now com- 
piled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
Department of Labor and the Bureau of Home 
Economics in the Department of Agriculture, 
and among certain other agencies of the new and 
the old organizations. ! 

The remaining recommendations of the Com- 
mittee relate to the allocation of collection and 
tabulation, including the collection of data by 
private agencies; to statistical standards and 
practices; to personnel; and to the use of advisory 
committees from professional associations and 
other groups. These detailed recommendations 
will be included in their final printed report to be 
published shortly by the Social Science Research 
Council. A more comprehensive account of cer- 
tain of the activities of the committee may also 
appear in the publications of the American 
Statistical Association. These forthcoming pub- 
lications, the 1925 volume by Doctor Schmecke- 
bier upon ‘‘The Statistical Work of the United 
States Government,’’ and the so-called ‘‘ Brown 
Report’’ of the Bureau of Efficiency in 1922 are 
the chief documents relating to the statistical 
work of the federal government. To these should 
be added the reports of the Central Statistical 
Board: an interim report issued in February 1934, 
and an annual report now in process of publica- 
tion. 


CURRENT FINANCIAL LITERATURE 


To this treatment of the work of the Commit- 
tee on Government Statistics and Information 
Services, it has been suggested that I add an 
appraisal of the relative value of various publica- 
tions in the current literature upon financial 
subjects, particularly with a view to their perma- 
nence. 

I have great skepticism in any appraisal of the 
value which the future will attach to recent 
publications in finance, business, and economics. 
But I realize that choice has to be made by 
librarians from one day to the next, and I have 
certain conclusions about the present literature in 
this field which may be of interest. 

It is my conclusion that a very large proportion 
of the best discussion of the past few years has 
appeared in magazine articles, chiefly in monthly 
and quarterly publications. Only a_ general 
library could, of course, be expected to have a 
sufficiently large collection of such magazines to 
cover the field. For a smaller library, the difficulty 
might be met by certain books of selections 
which have been recently published. This diff- 


1 National income in the Department of Commerce, for 
instance. 
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culty the editors of ‘‘Current Economic Policies” 
had in mind when the book was brought out last 
fall. ‘‘Current Economic Policies’’ reprints over 
45 articles, selected from the periodical literature 
of 1933 and 1934, in the economic aspects of 
government policy. Professor Horace Taylor of 
Columbia has edited a collection of reprints from 
current discussions from a somewhat different 
point of view. Its title is ‘Contemporary Prob- 
lems.”’ 

A further comment may be added regarding 
periodical literature. For current discussions of 
economic and financial conditions in Canada and 
England, I have found the monthly publications 
of the banks in these countries especially helpful. 
I refer to such reports as those issued by the Mid- 
land Bank and the Westminster Bank in Eng- 
land, and by the Bank of Nova Scotia and the 
Royal Bank of Canada in Canada. You are all 
familiar with the similar publications of our own 
banks, such as the Guaranty Survey and the 
Monthly Letter of the National City Bank. A 
file of documents of this kind may well prove of 
some permanent value for the future. 


Along with periodical discussion, and partly 


as an offshoot from it, there have appeared a 
considerable number of books, which, for lack of 
a better title, have been referred to as ‘‘timely”’ 
books. These are often short and inexpensive; I 
refer to such books as Professor Sprague’s ‘‘ Re- 
covery and Common Sense’’; ‘‘Kemmerer on 
Money”’; Colonel Leonard P. Ayres’ ‘‘The Eco- 
nomics of Recovery’’; Eleanor Dulles, ‘‘The 
Dollar, The Franc, and Inflation.’’ There are 
many others, some of greater length than those 
mentioned. The great outpouring of such books, 
the improvement and expansion of magazine 
discussion on economic and financial subjects — 
including even the establishment of new maga- 
zines during a period of depression — is to be 
regarded as simply an integral part of the dis- 
turbance through which we have been passing in 
recent years. The outpouring of books is in itself 
of very real historic interest, in which each of 
them will share. Some may share because of their 
success (if any have such success) in presenting 
a picture of today which will be recognized as 
sound five, ten, or fifty years later. Others may 
prove of interest only as vagaries in the history 
of human thought, and drop into the class of the 
theories of advocates of the Assignats in France 
some 150 years ago. Profound differences of 
opinion are an outstanding feature of much of 
this literature. It is perhaps not surprising that 
the most orthodox opinions seem to have been 
best justified by the course of economic develop- 
ments so far. But the permanent value of any 
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one of the recent books can be determined only 
in the future. 

If we must choose and pick among the books 
now offered, the only serviceable basis of selection 
seems to be our particular interest in the field 
covered, or the standing of the author. Certain 
of the books have a broader scope than the general 
run; among them Lionel Robbins’ volume on 
“‘The Great Depression’’ may be mentioned. 
It is a thoroughly workmanlike job covering the 
problems of the depression in a comprehensive 
fashion. The point of view is orthodox. For less 
orthodox opinion, Warren and Pearson’s two 
books — the earlier entitled ‘‘Prices,’’ and the 
latter ‘‘Gold and Prices’? — may be mentioned. 

One important characteristic of recent publica- 
tions in such fields has been the extensive use of 
statistical material. For this, the development of 
statistical technique and statistical data during 
the preceding decade paved the way. An obvious 
danger is involved, to which I wish to make 
reference in closing. This is the danger of accept- 
ing as conclusive proof such statistical data as 
may be advanced in support of a given thesis in 
the type of discussions with which we are dealing. 
Statistics, competently handled, are an indis- 
pensable tool for the understanding of current 
developments; they are equally capable of mis- 
use, and must be accepted only warily when ad- 
vanced as rigorous proof. Rarely do they furnish 
proof; most of the time they can only supply 
evidence, the value of which is often dependent 
upon technical statistical considerations. Yet 
they have at times been advanced as conclusive 
proofs of arguments logically faulty and with 
little contact with the economic and _ social 
realities. 


Association Activities 


HE Executive Board, at its meeting with the 

Advisory Council on Tuesday, June 11th, 
approved of the establishment of the Technical 
Book Review Index. The first number is planned 
for late September. This project of the Associa- 
tion, was first discussed at the meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Board on June 22, 1934. The articles that 
appeared in the October 1934, and January 1935 
issues of SPECIAL LIBRARIES, and the current re- 
port of the chairman in this issue give full details 
of the Index. This publication will be one of the 
most useful tools for technical librarians, and 
indicates great strides in the service to this group, 
including the public, college and special libra- 
ries. An extremely interesting sample page was 
distributed at this meeting, and did much to 
visualize the project for the members. 
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At the 1934 Convention, the Connecticut 
Chapter was added to our list of local associations. 
1935 finds two additional Chapters — that of the 
Albany Capitol District, and the New Jersey 
Chapter. The formation of the Albany Chapter 
had been approved at the February meeting of 
the Executive Board. The New Jersey Chapter, 
organized at a meeting in April, was approved at 
the Executive Board meeting June 11th. 


* * * 


The members of the Executive Board and the 
Advisory Council in session June 11, 1935, were 
grieved to hear of the death of one of the Asso- 
ciation’s older members, and the following resolu- 
tion was presented and spread on the minutes: 


In the death of our honored associate, William 
Parker Cutter, the members of the Special Li- 
braries Association share with his many friends a 
sense of enduring loss. 

Since the inception of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation, Mr. Cutter had been an active, crea- 
tive and loyal member. He has served on our 
Executive Board; he has been a frequent con- 
tributor to our professional discussion both at 
meetings and in the columns of SpecrAL LipRa- 
RIES; to his ingenuity and vision we owe our 
“Statistics on Commodities Chart’’; his work on 
a business classification is the outstanding de- 
velopment in this field. 

It had been with much distress that his friends 
had heard of his illness and many had counted on 
an opportunity to visit him during the Conven- 
tion. The news of his passing on May 20, 1935, 
came as a great shock. In recording the loss sus- 
tained by the Special Libraries Association the 
members of the Executive Board feel deep per- 
sonal sorrow and sincere sympathy with the 
members of his family. 


* * * 


The Executive Board for 1935-36 met for its 
first executive session Friday, June 14th, at 
1 o'clock and disposed of much current business, 
including the appointment of a number of com- 
mittee chairmen. The problem of the Convention 
meeting place is always one for thought. Different 
points must be considered, such as ease of access 
by members as a whole; the possibility of Chapter 
coéperation; the feasibility of meeting with the 
A. L. A., etc. After consideration of all these 
points, the Executive Board decided to hold the 
1936 meeting at Montreal, since prompt action 
in setting a meeting place facilitates the work of 
the local Chapter in planning such a meeting. 


* * * 


The Association has done active work in con- 
nection with membership development in the 
past several years, particularly since the institu- 
tion of the membership award. This consists of 
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the guardianship, between Convention dates, of 
the gavel wielded by the President of S. L. A. 
The award was first instituted in 1933, and was 
carried off by Montreal, for the highest percentage 
of increase in paid-up active members or their 
equivalent. In 1934 Philadelphia received the 
award. In 1935 Boston has captured the trophy, 
while honorable mention goes to New York for 
the greatest number of new members, and the 
greatest average dues per member; and to Con- 
necticut for the highest per capita dues for the 
whole Chapter. The report of the Membership 
Chairman gives details of Chapter standing. 


ee oe 


The final report of the Joint Committee of the 
A. L. A., S. L. A., and other bodies for the pur- 
pose of securing uniform practices in connection 
with reference data in periodicals was reported 
at this meeting, showing that the American 
Standards Association approved a_ tentative 
standard for reference data in periodicals; that 
this standard had been submitted to 2,400 pub- 
lishers of magazines and had met with unusually 
good coéperation, and that the prospect was that 
the standards as tentatively produced would be 
definitely approved by the American Standards 
Association. 


They Had a Good Time! 


f HOUGH I have been a member of the 

Association for years this was my very 
first appearance at a Convention. Now I wonder 
why I did not make desperate efforts to attend 
earlier meetings.”’ 


* * * 


“This year was my first Special Libraries 
Association Convention. It was certainly a thrill- 
ing and profitable experience. I have never before 
seen so many enthusiastic and interesting people 
together. I think that is the most vivid impression 
I received — intense interest in what everyone 
was doing and how it differed from home prac- 
tice.”’ 

* * * 

“First I liked the friendliness of the whole 
gathering. It was my first S. L. A. meeting and 
I knew no one but found companions quickly for 
whatever I wanted to do.”’ 


* * * 


“Tt was my first convention of S, L. A., so I 
was tremendously interested. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I was delighted with the whole program. 
The only difficulty was not being able to be in 
two or three places at once!”’ 
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PRESIDENT'S PAGE 


HOWARD L. STEBBINS, President 


OWARD STEBBINS is not a new name to 
the members of S. L. A. He has for many 
years taken an active part in Boston Chapter 
affairs, serving as Vice-President and later as 
President for two terms, 1927-29. He has also 
served on various national committees and been 
a pretty regular visitor at our annual conventions. 
A native son of Massachusetts, Mr. Stebbins 
attended public schools in Springfield, and took 
his A.B. degree at Amherst College. Completing 
the two-year course at New York State Library 
School at Albany, he received a B.L.S. in the year 
1908. Professionally, he has been anything but a 
rolling stone. His first job was as Assistant 
Librarian of the Association of the Bar in New 
York City, and he remained there for eleven 
years. From that position he went to Boston as 
Librarian of the Social Law Library, and he has 
been there ever since. When asked for details 
concerning his work, Mr. Stebbins’ reply was so 
interesting and to the point that we quote 
verbatim: 
Since 1919 I have been Librarian of the Social 
Law Library, Boston. This is a library of 91,000 
volumes containing a very complete collection of 
the law books of the United States and its sub- 
divisions, Canada and England. Because we can 
supplement our own books by using numerous 


other libraries, the Social Law Library is con- 
centrating more and more on being a workshop 





where lawyers can work up their current cases in 
the courts. We buy very few books nowadays of 
an historical or non-legal nature. We do not 
specialize on “social” law, whatever that may be, 
and the word is utterly meaningless as a descrip- 
tion of our material. 

I am not a lawyer and have never studied law 

in a technical way. My problem has always 
seemed to me to be the application of my general 
knowledge of library work to a particular type of 
library and of patron. Lawyers are well versed in 
the use of their technical tools; they are more apt 
to need help when their problems lap over into 
the fields of economics, government, business and 
general information. From the flood of legal litera- 
ture that has been crossing my desk for many 
years, I think I am learning the main trends of 
legal thought and its impact upon many prob- 
lems. But I do not know how to draw up a legal 
paper. 
To complete the picture, Mr. Stebbins is married 
(his wife, Lucy Poate Stebbins, author of many 
novels); has three children, and lives in the sub- 
urb of Newton Center. He is fond of music and 
good movies, but the only hobby he will confess 
to is railroad trains. This passion began during his 
childhood when a busy railroad operated almost 
through his backyard. Now, as a hardened com- 
muter, he swears that trains offer the best possible 
opportunity for reading and relaxation. 

Those who know Howard Stebbins relish his 
delicious sense of humor, admire his thorough, 
impartial approach to the fundamentals of a 
problem, and rely on his excellent judgment. He 
has a great zest for this new job of National 
President, and will contribute a great deal to 
S. L. A. and to the progress of the profession. 

One member summed up our good luck in these 
four words: ‘“‘Thank Hebbins it’s Stebbins.” 
So say we all! 


His Message 


BELIEVE that Special Libraries Association 

made material progress in its 1935 Conven- 
tion. This is because we demonstrated anew that 
in the presence of major problems we can discuss 
the situation fully, advocate strenuously our own 
proposals and, in the end, accept with entire good 
feeling the decisions reached through a majority 
opinion of the members. 

The very troublesome problem of the allocation 
of funds to local Chapters seems now in a fair 
way to be adjusted to the satisfaction of all. A 
new basis of distribution will be tried for the 
calendar year 1936 which, it is believed, will work 
to the mutual advantage of the local Chapters 
and of the Association as a whole. 

For many years the large number of Associate 
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members has constituted a perennial financial 
problem. With a high percentage of their dues be- 
ing returned to local Chapters, they brought no 
increase to funds that were being expended in a 
broad way for the good of all classes of members. 
On the other hand, many were very justifiably 
interested only in the social and professional con- 
tacts to be gained in local meetings and could 
hardly be expected to jump their annual pay- 
ments from one dollar to five. 

I believe that the answer has been found. 

On January 1, 1936, these ‘‘local’’ members 
will be released from direct affiliation with Special 
Libraries Association. They will receive no bills 
nor other communications from Headquarters. 
They will remain in the care of the local Chapters, 
which will collect their dues and retain the money 
for local activities. They will continue to be a 
stimulating and sustaining force in a very re- 
stricted field. 

These members are not, however, to be pushed 
out of the nest and left to fly whither they will, 
without guidance. Very many of them, it is hoped, 
will wish to continue as Associate members of 
Special Libraries Association. Associate member- 
ship next year will cost two dollars, of which one 
dollar will be returned to local Chapters and one 
dollar retained at Headquarters. Associate mem- 
bers will reap very tangible benefits. They will be 
affiliated with national groups, and they will have 
a vote in national meetings. Most important of 
all, they will receive four times a year a bulletin 
which will keep them in direct touch with the 
wide field in which the Association operates. 

This bulletin will be edited by Miss Ruth 
Savord, retiring President. Miss Savord was the 
Association's first liaison officer. She has experi- 
ence and background in both national and local 
affairs and is exceptionally equipped to make this 
bulletin worthwhile. An issue explaining the new 
set-up will go this fall to all the present Associate 
members in the hope that they will weigh care- 
fully the alternatives and that many will continue 
their national affiliation. 

The status of Active and Institutional members 
will remain unchanged. Fifteen percent of their 
dues will be allocated to local Chapters. Tables 
show that practically every Chapter will be better 
off under the 1936 arrangement and that the 
funds to be expended for national projects will 
not suffer if a fair proportion of the present As- 
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sociate members accept the new basis of affilia- 
tion. 

And if results do not meet expectations, we 
still have power to plan and adapt and modify. 

The conflicting and confusing elements in the 
problem of constitutional revision have been 
partially resolved by the formation of a commit- 
tee to study carefully the entire situation. A com- 
mittee of five people in whom you will have great 
confidence will shortly be announced. This com- 
mittee will need all the help you can give it in the 
form of letters and interviews expressing your 
opinions on different angles of the problem. To 
simplify the study the constitution and by-laws as 
they stand today will be reprinted in a very early 
issue of SPECIAL LIBRARIES. 

The committee will report at the earliest date 
consistent with due deliberation and careful 
weighing of the elements involved. On the con- 
trary, it will not rush its work to completion at 
any fixed arbitrary date. Matters of this nature 
are too important to be tied irretrievably to any 
calendar. 

Because in four days last June we went so far 
toward the solution of controversial problems, 
my own faith is strengthened that as an Associa- 
tion we can carry on, surmount our difficulties as 
they develop, consolidate the ground already 
gained and press forward to the new opportunities 
that await us. 

It is not too early in the season to urge Chapter 
presidents, Group and Committee chairmen to 
bring new blood to the personnel of their com- 
mittees. With the tried and experienced people 
whose capabilities we know, let us mix some new 
members who have not hitherto taken part in 
Association activities. There is much talent lying 
dormant, and how shall we find it unless we give 
it the opportunity to reveal itself? Here and there 
a mistaken selection may be made; but the net 
result, I am convinced, will be an influx of new 
ideas and a new stimulation of the older members. 

It has been my personal experience that my 
interest in both the local and national parts of the 
field and the benefits I have received therefrom 
have varied in direct proportion to the amount of 
work I was doing. In failing to give our newer and 
younger members work to do, are we not depriv- 
ing them, as well as the Association, of something 
worthwhile? 

HOWARD L, STEBBINS 
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Reports of Officers and Committees 


A record of the year's activities showing the many creative 
contacts of the national organization, and the impressive 
contributions to professional progress made possible 
through thoughtful analysis, and cooperative effort 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


NCE more we are assembled for our annual 
stock-taking of accomplishments and for 
the making of plans for the future. 

In spite of the continued world depression, our 
Association has not only held its own but has 
made considerable progress. Later you will hear 
detailed reports on the activities of the Groups, 
Chapters and Committees. These reports will 
speak for themselves, and it needs no word of 
mine to point out to you the inestimable value of 
the unselfish service rendered by our members to 
their profession through these activities. 

Two events stand out in my mind as of vital 
importance to every member of the Association — 
the publication of the S. L. A. Organization Chart 
and the President’s letter to every member setting 
forth in detail the financial plans for the year. 

Great credit is due to Miss Dorothy Bemis, 
who originated the idea of the chart and carried 
it to completion with the aid of the Misses Mary 
Louise Alexander, Laura A. Woodward, Marian 
C. Manley and the Secretary, Miss Clarke. Here, 
as never before, we had presented a visual outline 
of the work of the Association, with all its ramifi- 
cations and interlocking activities — an invalu- 
able aid in explaining the Association to new and 
prospective members and to employers. 

The President’s letter was an attempt to make 
every member realize the problems of financial 
management, as well as an appeal for aid in solv- 
ing those problems. Only a well-informed mem- 
bership can coéperate intelligently with an As- 
sociation’s executive officers. The response to 
this letter was most gratifying. In every case 
members expressed interest in the exposition of 
our affairs and many were kind enough to com- 
pliment the Board on the management of the As- 
sociation. The suggestions presented in these 
replies are being passed on to my successor. 

The Treasurer’s report will set forth in detail 
the financial operations for the year 1934 and the 
first five months of 1935. While we have done well 
in living within our income, still you will note 


that our working surplus at the end of 1934 was 
only $275 more than at the end of 1933, although 
our income from almost every item increased 
during the year. For this very reason, the Board's 
budget estimates were made extremely conserva- 
tively in the hope that we might be able to build 
up this reserve for emergencies. The question in 
my mind is are we to be satisfied merely to live 
within our present income when that income 
covers really only the necessities of management, 
or are we to contrive ways and means to increase 
appreciably that income so that we may do some 
of the really constructive things which are crying 
to be done and which would aid every member 
and add to the prestige of the Association? 

In an Association such as ours, our finances are 
dependent to a large extent upon our return from 
membership dues. While our increase this year 
does not quite equal the 20 percent increase of 
last year, I feel that our Committee under the 
able leadership of Miss Adeline Macrum deserves 
great credit for the addition to our rolls of 24 
institutional, 146 active and 306 associate mem- 
berships —a total of 476. This is a remarkable 
record in the sixth year of depression. 

Yet there is much to be done, especially in per- 
suading our Associate members to change to 
Active or Institutional. 

I have often wondered if our approach to pro- 
spective members is not wrong. How many of us 
in our zeal to secure a new member mention only 
the Associate membership rather than setting 
forth in detail the advantages and _ privileges 
incident to Institutional or Active membership. I 
recently received a report on seven people who 
said that they would have joined the Association 
if they had been asked; that they would take a 
$5.00 membership if they had not been told of the 
cheaper one, and if they had been given a better 
idea of the value of our magazine. After examina- 
tion of several issues, they all reported that the 
magazine alone would have been good return for 
their $5.00 membership. I am convinced this is 
not an isolated incident but fairly typical. We 
have, in the past, approached prospective mem- 
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bers in the spirit of asking a favor of them when, 
as a matter of fact, we are extending a privilege to 
them in offering them affiliation with the Associa- 
tion and it is their loss if they fail to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

I am not recommending the abolishment of the 
Associate membership. | think it has its place but 
this class was always intended for the new recruit, 
for those whose interests and needs were some- 
what remote and yet who felt that we had some- 
thing to offer. 

A suggestion came to me recently and I think 
so well of it | am passing it on for your considera- 
tion. It was that the period during which one 
might maintain Associate membership be re- 
stricted to three years except by vote of the 
Executive Board which might extend the period 
for sound reasons. It seems to me that a member 
who, in three years time, has not realized the ad- 
vantages of changing his status, if financial con- 
siderations will allow, has not the proper profes- 
sional spirit and is not carrying his full share in 
supporting his professional organization. 

Our next great income producing activity is 
our magazine — SPECIAL LIBRARIES. Our Editor, 
Miss Marian Manley, who took over this office 
last July, has carried on the splendid work of her 
predecessors. The series of articles dealing with 
the various types of special libraries is especially 
noteworthy. To date, eight of these have ap- 
peared and others are in preparation. Most favor- 
able comment has been received and, in a number 
of cases, these articles are being used as texts in 
library school courses. 

To Miss Manley also and to our Secretary, 
Miss Clarke, we owe a debt of gratitude for their 
unceasing work in securing advertising. For the 
first five months of this year we have received 
$612.32 from this source, and contracts are in 
hand for July to December totaling an additional 
$195.50. No one who has not seen the vast amount 
of correspondence, reinforced by personal calls 
and appeals, can realize the amount of labor in- 
volved in this activity. As Miss Clarke will tell 
you later, several of our Local Chapters and in- 
dividual members have been most helpful either 
in giving leads or in helping to close contracts. 
Much more of this should be done. 

This year the entire time of the Publications 
Committee was devoted to editing our new Di- 
rectory. You will hear later just what this involved 
and how it was financed. I cannot refrain from 
mentioning here the five people who have con- 
tributed so much to the success of this undertaking 
— Miss Eleanor Cavanaugh as Chairman of the 
Directory Committee was responsible for the 


compilation; Miss Adelaide C. Kight and Miss 
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Linda H. Morley for the Publications Committee 
edited the copy, prepared the indexes, and put it 
through the press. Miss Clarke, our Secretary, 
and Miss Marian Manley, our Editor, secured the 
advertising which brought in a total sum of $524. 
I am sure that everyone of you has already had 
occasion to be grateful for this worthwhile tool. 
Sales of the Directory have been so unusually 
good that it has already paid for itself. 

The Publications Committee has also arranged 
for the planographing of the Canadian Commodi- 
ties Chart, which was prepared by members of 
our Montreal Chapter. This is a splendid piece of 
work on which the Chapter is to be congratulated. 

It is interesting to note that during the period 
1928 —date we have made a net profit on our 
publications of $2,144, or 37 percent of invested 
capital — due to the splendid work of the Com- 
mittee. 

At our Convention last June the Science- 
Technology Group recommended that the As- 
sociation sponsor a Technical Book Review Index 
to replace the similar index which had been pub- 
lished for years by the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. The Board approved the idea in principle, 
appointed a committee under the chairmanship 
of Miss Granville Meixell to investigate and re- 
port. It was agreed that such an undertaking, 
while sponsored by the Association and produced 
by its members, could not be considered as a pub- 
lication which should be included in our offer to 
send all publications to Institutional members. 
It must be self-supporting and the Board ap- 
proved its inauguration provided a minimum of 
300 advance subscriptions could be obtained. I 
am happy to say that this has been achieved and 
it is hoped to issue the first number in September 
of this year. So, once more, S. L. A. has seen the 
need of an important reference tool and has set 
out to fill that need. We ask your support and 
help in making it known. 

We have had the pleasure of welcoming two 
new Chapters this year. The Albany Capitol Dis- 
trict Chapter, organized at a meeting held in Al- 
bany on November 23, 1934. The petition for 
affiliation was approved by the Executive Board 
on February 9, 1935. This group includes mem- 
bers from Albany, Troy, Schenectady, Saratoga 
Springs and surrounding towns in New York 
within a fifty-mile radius. Heretofore, New Jersey 
librarians have been assigned to the New York 
Chapter. It was found this year that there was 
considerable sentiment for a separate group. A 
survey was made as a result of which a most en- 
thusiastic organization meeting was held April 
24. The Executive Board on June 11th approved 
their petition for affiliation. 
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One of the most desirable ways of maintaining 
a close link between the Local Chapters and the 
National Association is through visits of the 
President and Board members. While I was able 
to speak personally only at Philadelphia and 
New York this year, several other visits were ar- 
ranged to forge this link. Miss Rebecca Rankin 
spoke on the National Association at the Organi- 
zation meeting of Albany Capitol District Chap- 
ter, and Miss Elizabeth Cullen of Washington 
attended one of their later meetings; Miss Mary 
Louise Aiexander visited Montreal on invitation 
of the Chapter and brought to a well-attended 
meeting greetings from the National Association 
explaining plans and projects in progress. A group 
of several New York members attended a meeting 
of the Connecticut Chapter and the organization 
meeting of the New Jersey Chapter. Miss Alex- 
ander and Miss Eleanor Cavanaugh went to 
Baltimore for a joint meeting of Baltimore Chap- 
ter with a group of invited librarians from Wash- 
ington. Every Chapter has reported that these 
visits have meant a great deal in promoting en- 
thusiasm and interest. I hope that the practice 
cannot only be maintained but carried out on a 
much larger scale as soon as our finances will al- 
low. I want to express my appreciation to all of 
these people, but especially to Miss Alexander, 
who has responded so willingly to every request 
of mine this year to serve as my substitute. 

While we have had no official Committee on 
Training and Recruiting, the seeds of our past 
work seem to be taking root as evidenced by in- 
vitations from colleges, vocational groups, etc. 
Three invitations had to be refused but the follow- 
ing were accepted: 1934 — December 12, School 
of Library Service, Columbia University, New 
York, Miss Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, et al. 1935 
January 25, Goucher College, Baltimore, Miss 
Isabel L. Towner; March 9, Y.W.C.A., Westfield, 
New Jersey, Miss Linda H. Morley; March 21, 
Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh, Miss Esther 
E. Fawcett; March 30, Life Career Conference, 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, 
Hotel Astor, New York, Miss Mary Louise Alex- 
ander; April 16, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
Miss Florence Bradley. 

The invitations to conduct the round tables at 
Columbia and the Life Career Conference seem to 
be especially complimentary to our standing in 
the professional world. Since the Columbia day 
was really conducted by the New York Local 
Chapter, Miss Cavanaugh will give details of that 
later. The Life Career Conference was a successor 
to a similar Conference held last year by the 
American Woman's Association, at which Miss 
Alexander and I conducted round tables. This 
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year there were forty occupations for women 
represented by 220 women who gave their time 
over a period of three days to setting forth the 
situation in their respective professions. We were 
asked to arrange the round table dealing with all 
phases of library work. Miss Esther Johnston, 
Librarian, Central Branch, New York Public 
Library, spoke for public librarians; Miss Eleanor 
Witmer, Librarian of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, for the school librarians; Miss Mary 
Gould Davis, Supervisor of Story Telling, New 
York Public Library, for special work in public 
libraries; Miss Alma Jacobus, Librarian of Time- 
Fortune, New York, for newspaper libraries, and 
Miss Mary Louise Alexander, Manager of the 
Library Research Department of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, New York, for business libra- 
ries. The whole aroused much discussion and 
made known the many ramifications in the library 
profession. A total of several hundred attended 
during the course of the three-day session. 

In this connection our San Francisco Chapter 
arranged a joint meeting with students of the 
School of Library Service, University of Cali- 
fornia, and New York Chapter a similar meeting 
with students of Columbia following the Colum- 
bia round table. 

So much for the year that is past. What of the 
future? Out of my experience this year I should 
like to present certain definite recommendations: 

1. I want to repeat here Miss Alexander’s 
recommendation made at our Conference last 
year — the formation of a Finance Committee 
whose duty would be long-range planning to in- 
sure a continuity of financial policy. I feel strongly 
that we need an intensive study of our financial 
set-up, plans for a percentage to be segregated 
each year into a reserve fund, with the possibility 
of segregating all funds received from publications 
into the Publication Fund. This would simplify 
and make more understandable our publication 
transactions which now are complicated by reten- 
tion of 25 percent for general funds and 75 per- 
cent transfer to our Publication Fund. 

I should also like to see a definite set-up, which 
would provide that all income from subscriptions 
and from advertising, plus a percentage of insti- 
tutional and active dues, should be allocated to 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES, whose size would then be 
determined accordingly. With the increased ad- 
vertising we should increase the number of pages 
in fairness to our advertisers. We cannot do this 
with a limited budget of $2,400. As you will note, 
we have received in the first five months of 1935, 
$1,218 from subscriptions and $612 from adver- 
tising, which means that the magazine is prac- 
tically supported by these two items. With the 
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addition of a percentage of dues, which is fair and 
equable since subscription to the magazine is in- 
cluded in the cost of dues, we could publish a 
greater number of pages and a better magazine 
generally. We owe it to ourselves to set this as a 
goal for the near future. 

2. We must secure greater publicity for the 
Association and for the profession. Back in 1929, 
Mr. Fletcher said: ‘‘In these days there is no 
time to wait while sheer merit sells itself. We 
must advertise our Association and we must sell 
our Association or the great world will pass it 
by. . . .”’ This is even more true today if we are 
to induce future employers to organize libraries, 
if we are to maintain those already in existence 
and if we are to draw in desirable recruits. We 
need an active Publicity Committee which should 
plan a continuous campaign for the country at 
large and make the name of S. L. A. known as it 
deserves to be known as a leader in ‘Putting 
knowledge to work.”’ 

3. We must interest our younger members and 
become better acquainted with their capabilities. 
New York has shown the way during the past 
year with the organization of its so-called Junior 
Conference Group. The Chapter next year is to be 
administered by a new group of younger members. 
I recommend the attention of other Chapters to 
this so that we may not continue to call on the 
same group of members to conduct our affairs. 
We need more leaders and workers. We must have 
more active participation by a greater number. 

4. Extension of the work of the Liaison Officer. 
This was originally conceived as a means of closer 
contact between the Locals and the National, 
bringing news of National undertakings and 
problems to the attention of the Locals and vice 
versa. However, we have not been able to secure 
any response from the Locals as to the value of 
this contact, and I have often wondered whether 
the information contained in the Bulletins which 
were sent ever reached the membership as a 
whole. I should like to see this office serve as a 
means of informing all the members. 

That the accomplishments of the past year are 
not greater is largely due to the handicap under 
which your President has labored. For that, | 
must beg your indulgence. I can only say that 
what has been done reflects great credit on the 
Groups, Chapters and Committees and is an in- 
dication of the splendid spirit which exists in the 
Association. 

I cannot close this report without special men- 
tion of every member of the Executive Board, and 
especially of Miss Bemis and Miss Alexander, 
who carried so much of the burden during my in- 
ability to serve. No words of mine can give you 
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any idea of the spirit of codperation and loyalty 
evidenced by Miss Clarke and Miss Barth in con- 
ducting the work at Headquarters. It must be 
experienced to be appreciated. 

I have the greatest confidence in the future of 
any Association which can close so trying a year 
with so much on the credit side of the ledger. 

RUTH SAVORD 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


URING the Convention year from June 1, 

1934 to June 1, 1935, the constantly in- 

creasing activity of the Headquarters office is in- 
dicated by the following routine statistics: 


Mail: 
LOCC i eae 11,616 pieces 
eee ee eee 16,510 
Telephone inquiries............ 954 
CE Se a eae 347 


The accounting practice and the audit for the 
calendar year 1934 included the handling of five 
bank operations: 

General Fund, checking account; 

Publication Fund, savings account; 

Trade Association Fund, savings account; 

Trade Association Fund, checking account; 

Financial Group, Trust fund. 


New publications have been distributed to In- 
stitutional Members during the last year as fol- 
lows: 

1. Union List of Services in 34 Libraries in 
Manhattan; 

The Trade Catalog Collection; 

Association Membership Lists; 

Trade Associations in the United States: A 

Finding List of Directories; 

. Trade Associations in the United States: A 
Reading and Reference List. 

Rubber Periodicals Reference List; 

Special Libraries Directory of the United 

States and Canada, third edition; 

8. Statistics of Canadian Commodities. 
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Exhibits averaging twenty-six copies of pub- 
lications and SPECIAL LIBRARIES have been used 
by the following Chapters: Albany Capitol Dis- 
trict, Baltimore, Boston, Cleveland, Connecticut, 
Milwaukee, Montreal, New York, Philadelphia 
Council, Pittsburgh, San Francisco. 

Publications and the magazine have been dis- 
played through the coéperation of the following 
institutions: American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, American Political Science Associa- 
tion, Association of Special Libraries and In- 
formation Bureaux, Columbia University School 
of Library Service, New York State Library As- 
sociation, The Queens Borough Public Library, 
and Russell Sage Foundation. 

A complete inventory of all publications, di- 
rectories, and SpecIAL LIBRARIES issued during 
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the twenty-six years since the organization of the 
Association has been completed. 

In order that all membership records may be 
kept in constant agreement, notifications of all 
changes in address, group affiliations, additions, 
and deductions are furnished weekly to the fol- 
lowing officers: 

1. Membership chairman (two copies for alpha- 

betical and geographical reference files); 

2. Chapter Secretaries (and also to Chapter 
Treasurers when separate local offices are 
maintained); 

3. Group chairman; 

4. National treasurer; 

5. Mailing list for sales promotion; and 

6. Directory committee for future addenda. 

In checking the membership records last De- 
cember, in connection with the invoicing of 1935 
dues, it was found that approximately five hun- 
dred members were operating without Group 
affiliations. Therefore, with the bills were enclosed 
memoranda requesting this information, in order 
that closer contact might be maintained with the 
various activities of the Association. Nearly three 
hundred replies have been received, and the co- 
operation of both Group and Chapter officers is 
requested in sharing such data with the Head- 
quarters office. 

After the printing of the revised membership 
application blank, copies in quantity were dis- 
tributed to all members of the Executive Board 
and of the Advisory Council, to all Chapter 
Secretaries and Treasurers, and to the ninety-two 
representatives of the National Membership 
Committee, together with copies of the organiza- 
tion and activities chart reprint, and reprint of 
“The Librarian in the Field of Research,”’ for 
use in the work of membership extension. 

In addition to the regular daily routine of 
handling memberships, subscriptions, publica- 
tions, advertising, and general administrative 
matters, your Secretary has codperated with the 
projects of special committees, including the Trade 
Association Bureau, the National Directory, and 
the Technical Book Review Index. It may be a 
matter of interest to note that the time schedule 
of the Headquarters staff has averaged 125% 
during recent months. 

Special acknowledgment and thanks are due 
Miss Eleanor S. Cavanaugh and the Standard 
Statistics Company, Inc.; Miss Jean C. Taylor 
and The Queens Borough Public Library; Miss 
Josephine I. Greenwood and the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York, and two volunteer 
workers requesting anonymity; for coéperation in 
the maintenance of the central office, in furnish- 
ing headquarters and storage space, for mimeo- 
graphing, and for mailing assistance, as well as 
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various other services in helping to clear the 
schedule at peak times. 
ELIZABETH Lois CLARKE 


TREASURER'S REPORT 


RESIDENT SAVORD’'S letter of April 24, 

1935, mailed to each member of S. L. A., gave 
a most complete picture of the Association’s 
financial set-up. I hope every one present has 
read this communication. 

At the beginning of the year 1934, we had a 
balance of $3,228.54 in our treasury; $2,249.50 of 
which represented dues and subscriptions for 1934 
which were paid in advance. To this balance was 
added $8,626.82 received in the calendar year of 
1934, making a total of $11,855.36. Our expenses 
for the year were $9,222.05, leaving a total 
balance as of December 31, 1934, of $2,683.31. 
This amount is approximately $500 less than the 
previous year’s balance, but the dues and sub- 
scriptions collected in advance for 1935 amounted 
to about $800 less than the figure given for 1934; 
consequently, we really closed our books in a 
healthier state and with a balance of $1,254.03 
over and above that collected for the forthcoming 
year’s dues and subscriptions. 

The Board was somewhat conservative in 
estimating its income for 1935, but even so the 
results to date have far exceeded our expectations. 
As Miss Savord said in her letter, we felt it wise to 
work toward maintaining the standard of our 
membership as of January 1 rather than counting 
on an increase. However, in the five months just 
ended, the dues and subscriptions paid total 
$6,538.96, which is $39 more than our budget 
estimate. We still have over $700 outstanding in 
dues alone, to say nothing of the new members 
that will be added to our roster in these seven 
remaining months. 

A goal of $800 for advertising was set by the 
Board for the year, but to date we have signed 
contracts representing nearly $1,000; and those of 
you who know Miss Clarke and Miss Manley as 
I do, realize that nothing in this world is going to 
stop them from increasing this amount consid- 
erably. 

Budget allowances to Chapters, Groups, and 
Committees will exceed the 1934 figure, but will 
not, I am sure, exceed the estimate included in the 
Association’s budget for the year. 

As of June 1, 1935, the Association’s balance 
was $4,827.12, and I am glad to say we had no 
outstanding bills. 

The Publication Fund balance as of June Ist 
was $982.02. This is a decrease of approximately 
$350, which amount will be returned to the fund 
when the Directories already sold are completely 
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paid for and the 75 percent credited to the ac- 
count. 
The Carnegie Trade Association balance is 


$2,823.36. 
LauRA A. WoopWARD. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


HE Nominating Committee submits the 

following list of candidates as officers of the 
Special Libraries Association for the year 1935- 
1936: 


President, Howard L. Stebbins, Librarian, Social 
Law Library, Boston 

First Vice-President, William F. Jacob, Librarian, 
Main Library, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 

Second Vice-President, Etheldred Abbot, Libra- 
rian, Ryerson and Burnham Libraries, The 
Art Institute of Chicago 

Treasurer, Mildred B. Potter, Librarian, Business 
Department, Hartford Public Library 

Director for Term of Three Years, Marguerite 
Burnett, Librarian, Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York 

Maria C. Brace Charlotte Noyes Taylor 

Lucile L. Keck Florence Wagner 

Alta B. Claflin, Chairman 


The Directors whose terms have not expired 
are: Ford M. Pettit, who retires in 1936, and 
Mrs. Jolan M. Fertig, who retires in 1937. 

By the provision of section 3, paragraph 5 of 
the Constitution, Ruth Savord, the retiring 
President, becomes a member of the Executive 
Board for one year. 

The officers were unanimously elected at the an- 
nual meeting, June 14th, 1935. 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


N REPORTING on my year’s work as editor 

of SPEcIAL LIBRARIES, I must first acknow]l- 
edge what I gained through following the Biblical 
instruction, ‘Ask and ye shall receive.’’ Gener- 
ally speaking, nearly 200 members came to my 
assistance in producing the magazine this year. 
The Presidents of Chapters, and the Chairmen of 
Groups helped me in the early part of the year 
with suggestions for survey writers. The 48 
members of the Association who contributed 
these long studies, the special articles and the 
letters in the symposium on “ Important Books of 
the Year,”’ as well as those who have contributed 
book reviews and other notes — all receive my 
whole-hearted thanks. The 70 members who 
gave me facts for a study of our advertising effec- 
tiveness, and the 60 who have responded to my 
requests for comment on the year’s work, have 
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done much to help in current problems, and to 
discover possibilities for development. 

Besides the generous help of these members, I 
must acknowledge with warm appreciation the 
assistance given me by the President, and other 
members of the Executive Board, the ever-ready 
response of Miss Clarke, and the unfailing con- 
sideration given my convenience, and the intelli- 
gent assistance rendered by various members of 
The Rumford Press — notably Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Shaw. 


The Purpose of the Magazine 


The magazine, as I see it, has three phases: 
First, it is an association record; second, a current 
tool; and third, a reference source. The depart- 
ments in the magazine that serve as an Associa- 
tion record are the President’s page; Board meet- 
ing notes and other official communications; and 
Snips & Snipes. The departments that come un- 
der the heading “Current Tool’’ are ‘““‘We Do 
This,”’ the Duplicate Exchange List, ‘‘ Publica- 
tions of Special Interest,’’ and last, but most de- 
cidedly not least, the advertisements. The “Sur- 
veys,”’ and other leading articles provide the 
reference material. 


‘Special Libraries’ as an Association Record 


The most important development of this 
phase is found in those pages in which the Presi- 
dent discusses current problems and informs the 
members of progress in the Association. A careful 
re-reading of this material, for the past ten 
months, shows a statesman-like consideration and 
analysis that commands respect, and insures the 
intelligent understanding of Association problems 
by those who have given these pages due con- 
sideration. 

Board meeting notes and other official com- 
munications such as the Nominating Committee 
reports are self-explanatory and are included as 
occasion demands. Snips & Snipes carries the 
news. As one correspondent said, it is “the in- 
dispensable spice of the publication.”’ Through 
the medium of a witty and acute observer, we are 
informed of the progress of Chapter and Group 
projects, shifts in positions, interesting develop- 
ments in special fields, and news of individual 
members. This contributor receives my whole- 
hearted respect for the skill with which she man- 
ages to develop the scattered items that are all 
that Miss Clarke, the President, and I have to 
pass on. Some Group chairmen, and Chapter 
presidents, and individual members have been 
helpful in sending us interesting news. It is, how- 
ever, one way in which we can all do much more 
to contribute to the magazine, and to the infor- 
mation of all other S. L. A. members. 
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As a basis for my report, I wrote, in May, to 
100 members in order to get reactions on the 
management of the magazine with particular 
reference to this matter of Association news. The 
general consensus of opinion was that Association 
news was adequately treated. Some felt that 
more and some felt that less space should be 
given to it; but the great majority were satisfied 
with the treatment of the past year. 

It was interesting to discover vigorous feeling 
on the subject of Snips & Snipes. The majority of 
the members felt that this department was a de- 
cided addition to our publication. One librarian in 
Chicago said, ‘‘Don’t let Snips & Snipes escape 
under any conditions!’’, while another in Cin- 
cinnati wrote, ‘I like the news of members, even 
though I know only a few, personally.” 

On the other hand, there was some caustic 
criticism. One librarian considered that the 
facetious style was beneath the dignity of a pro- 
fessional publication, and another one felt that 
the note of levity in Snips & Snipes was not well 
placed, although he admitted it might be neces- 
sary in order to get the magazine read. Others 
said that the inclusion of notes on Chapter and 
Group activities would be a better use of space. 
These advisors, however, overlooked the fact that 
Snips & Snipes included all the news of Chapter 
and Group activities of which the editor and 
secretary had been informed. 

All in all, the majority opinion was ably ex- 
pressed by one librarian who said, “ It does some- 
times strike me that some of us need to cultivate 
a bit the saving grace of seeing the funny side of 
ourselves. It is just possible that we aren’t quite 
as important as we know we are! Snips & Snipes is 
unquestionably a life saver to the periodical in 
this respect.’’ This opinion I heartily endorse. 


**Special Libraries’ as a Current Tool 


The departments in the magazine that serve 
this purpose are ‘‘We Do This,’’ the Duplicate 
Exchange List, ‘“‘ Publications of Special Interest ”’ 
and advertisements. ‘“‘ We Do This’’ proved most 
popular according to the letters. Would that more 
items of this kind would be sent in. The publica- 
tion of the Duplicate Exchange List has done 
much to increase the usefulness of this committee. 

In the replies from readers, the publication 
notes provoked much comment. Several prac- 
tical suggestions for changes have been made and 
are now under consideration. It was most en- 
couraging to find, however, that in general the 
readers feel that more material of interest to all 
members of the Special Libraries Association has 
been included and that great stress on business 
material has been avoided. Even greater improve- 
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ment could be made in this respect. As one libra- 
rian said, ‘“‘ Why not treat the Business Book Re- 
view Digest section as you are planning to treat 
the Technical Book Review Index and make it a 
separate publication for those interested?”’ I fee] 
as does this librarian — “‘ Why not do this?” 

It is the advertising pages, however, that need 
our close attention. Without question, they form 
one of the most useful current tools furnished by 
the magazine. I am speaking now not only as the 
editor but also as one who recommends purchases 
for a good-sized institution. In SPECIAL Lipra- 
RIES we should have a recurring guide to the new 
books, to the new services, to the new equipment 
devices that may be developed. Editorial space 
cannot, and should not be devoted constantly to 
all these different phases. It is, however, a matter 
of common sense, and ordinary business intelli- 
gence for the advertiser who wishes to sell his 
products to special librarians, to advertise in the 
columns of the magazine. We need not be at all 
hesitant in suggesting advertising space in 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES as a practical step for any of 
the business firms with whom we have had satis- 
factory dealings. SPECIAL LIBRARIES has not a 
large circulation, but it has, probably, as high a 
degree of purchasing power per issue as any maga- 
zine now in circulation. There is no waste mailing. 
The advertising rates are not high because we 
wish to afford advertisers, without large funds, 
but offering specialized services, an opportunity 
to present their wares in its pages. 

We have here a real opportunity for fruitful co- 
operation. We are not seeking advertising to sup- 
port the magazine. We want advertisements as a 
convenience for ourselves. Let us find in SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES notes of new publications and sugges- 
tions for better equipment as a result of our con- 
centrating our library shopping in the columns of 
SPECIAL LiprariEs. If we make such a program 
plain to those who wish to serve us, we can expect 
results. 

Such a program requires definite action. We 
must say to advertisers, and promptly, ‘‘We saw 
your ‘ad’ in SPECIAL LIBRARIES and are interested 
in finding out the details.’’ On the other hand, we 
must also advise those with whom we deal of this 
policy. To a publisher, we can well say, ‘‘ We wish 
to simplify our ordering processes and reduce the 
number of pieces of paper that come over our 
desks. Will you see that your advance notices of 
publications appear in SPECIAL LIBRARIES so that 
we may check them there?’’ An equipment dealer 
will think twice before failing to advertise if he 
has heard, “ Will you see that your new devices in 
library technique are advertised in SPECIAL 
LiBRARIES? We can rely on its pages for advertis- 
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ing of this kind. Such advertisements will get our 
first consideration.” 

The proper and intensive use of the advertising 
pages of SPECIAL LIBRARIES and the definite 
stress laid on their value as a shopping center 
could do as much, perhaps, as anything to make 
the magazine of value as a current tool. 


"Special Libraries” as a Reference Tool 


It has been a delight to realize how cordially 
the readers approve of such special developments 
as the Survey of Special Libraries. These, as well 
as articles by outside writers on problems of in- 
terest to our readers, and the series on ‘“‘ Impor- 
tant Books of the Year’’ received special com- 
mendation from many. 


“Special Libraries'’—Statistics 


To summarize a few formal facts: the editorial 
content of the magazine from September through 
June has been divided about as follows: 


Special library problems............... 40% 
Articles by non-members... . wma ee 
Association business and news.......... 20% 
EMIERCE TIOWS. 2. kee de ee ee 6% 
Ge: ar 2% 
Book notes, including Important Books 
MINING. ice esi dis ia 56 nee as UR 22% 
Prmpicate XCHANGE. 4... ee ss oe ss 6s 2% 


Besides this, we are delighted to have included 
37 pages of paid advertising, representing 36 ac- 
counts, 

MARIAN C. MANLEY 


REPORT OF ADVERTISING MANAGER 
‘Special Libraries”’ 


INCE June 1, 1934, the monthly revenue has 

increased from seven advertisements amount- 
ing to $53 for the July-August issue, to twenty- 
four accounts, amounting to $238 for the May- 
June number with a coverage of eight and one- 
half pages. 

The total contracts for the convention year 
amounted to $1,053.50. 

The contracts for the calendar year 1934 
amounted to $768, with cash receipts for the same 
period of $662.81. 

For the calendar year 1935, contracts are in 
hand amounting to $925.50. The cash receipts 
from January 1 to June 1 of this year were 
$612.32, with bills receivable amounting to 
$363, including advertisements in the Con- 
vention Number. 

Special acknowledgment is tendered the Editor 
for her zeal and coéperation in increasing interest 
on the part of prospective advertisers in the 
merits of the magazine. 

The Boston, Michigan, New York, Philadel- 
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phia, San Francisco, and Southern California 
Chapters have been especially coéperative in fur- 
nishing names and information regarding advertis- 
ing prospects for SPECIAL LIBRARIES. It is ur- 
gently requested that data regarding advertising 
possibilities be shared with Headquarters by 
members of the National Committees and 
Groups and of the Chapter organizations, in order 
that an intensive advertising campaign may be 
undertaken during the remaining months of 1935. 


“Special Libraries Directory of the United States 
and Canada" 


Through volunteer clerical assistance, a mailing 
list of 5,500 names received pre-publication reply 
order cards. The advance orders totalled 386. 

Twelve page advertising contracts amounting 
to $524 were secured for publication in the Di- 
rectory. In connection with the advertising cam- 
paign, nearly 1,100 names of individuals or com- 
panies were approached through individually 
typed letters, telephone calls, and interviews. 

It should be particularly noted that, including 
an amount of $264.57 remaining on hand from a 
special publication grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, the sum total of advertis- 
ing contracts and pre-publication orders exceeded 
the total amount of compilation, printing, and 
binding costs of the Directory, leaving a net profit 
of $19.30 as of April 1st. Therefore, all monies re- 
ceived from the sale of the Directory during the 
last two months and in the future will replenish 
the special Publication Fund. 

Appreciation is gratefully extended to all those 
who assisted in the advertising campaign, as well 
as other friends of the Association who volun- 
teered extra service in the routine handling of dis- 
tribution and mailing. 

ELIZABETH Lois CLARKE 


REPORT OF PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


T IS a pleasure to read this report to you this 
morning because I may say some of the 
things about the Committee’s work that the 
Chairman has failed to mention. The amount of 
planning, the degree of vision, the hours of copy 
reading and proof correction are none of them 
accounted for in this too brief statement. We take 
things very much for granted, when a new 
S. L. A. publication reaches our desks — a fin- 
ished product of this committee. How many of us 
try to picture the complete handling of any one 
title? To do so, we must think, not of our one 
copy that we keep on our desk for daily use, but 
of the whole edition as it comes from the printer 
— hundreds of copies of each publication to be 
publicized and sold to the point of exhausting the 
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supply, that our invested money may be covered 
with some return. We must have a full apprecia- 
tion of all this, in order to comprehend the full 
significance of the following percentages and 
total. 

FLORENCE BRADLEY 
*« * . 


HE principal activity during the year has 
been editing and publishing the Special 
Libraries Directory of the United States and Canada. 
This has involved: 
1. Editing of copy prepared by the compiler. 
2. Preparation of three indexes: 
Organization 
Personnel 
Subject 
3. Putting completed manuscript through the 
press, which involved: 
Choice of type 
Choice of paper 
Choice of cover 
Choice of layout 
Proofreading 


Six people worked more or less steadily on the 
editing and proofreading at different times. A 
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number of volunteers helped a few hours at a time 
on the 2sngpcmiy The total cost of the Direc-: 
tory was $2,156.78. The receipts from 386 advance 
orders and from the advertisements, $524, secured 
by the Headquarters Office, practically covered 
the cost of compilation and of printing. Review 
copies of the directory have been sent to 12 
periodicals. A news release was prepared and sent 
to 312 newspapers by Miss Jacobus and Miss 
Alexander. Miss Jacobus also arranged for re- 
leases through the Associated Press and the 
United Press. Advertisements for the directory 
have been run in the Library Journal and In- 
dustrial Arts Index to date. 

An activity of the year has been the placing of 
exhibits of Special Libraries Association publica- 
tions in a number of large public libraries. These 
exhibits have been arranged through the coépera- 
tion of members of the Association in the various 
Chapters. 

Attached is a statement showing expenditures, 
profit, and loss on S. L. A. publications between 
1928 and May 31, 1935. We have shown a profit 
on all but four, and a profit on all publications of 
$2,144, or 37 percent on our invested capital. 

ADELAIDE C. KiGurt. 


1928-May 31, 1935 


Capital Invested and Profits Made 


Expenditure s Net Loss Net Profit 





1928 Bibliography on Illumination, 1927-28.............. $210.33 $48.10 
1929 Bibliography on Illumination, 1928-29................ 235.09 26.36 
1929 Descriptive List of U. S. Mimeographed Periodical Pub- 
ONT SOAS he Cer Sey Ey Bet cause ssaiata sie os) 288.38 269.14 
1931 Handbook of C ommercial and Financial Services... . 1,338.01 528.59 
1931 Statistics of Commodities (Chart).................... 124.69 203.31 
1931 Trade Directories for First Purchase.................. 54.53 24.97 
1931 Bibliography of Bibliographies in Electrical Engineering 671.37 2.13 
1932 Supplement to Handbook of Commercial and Financial 
MIPIM sea csi ses etc cis a Rebus ck ioes cas ei oom aietasinie aS 161.55 $6.58 
1932 Creation and Development of an Insurance Library. . . 321.45 156.95 
1932 Basic List of Municipal Documents... .. Mary a ees 31.364 269 .64 
1933 Guides to Business Facts and Figures.............. 48.43 > 484.07 
1934 Business and Trade Dictionaries.................. 212.73 11.73 
1934 Association Membership Lists Sie coe mate eine ross 92.28 47.28 
1934 Union List of Services in 34 Libraries in Manhattan. . . . 38.26 19.36 
1934 Trade Catalog Collection. 59.80 12.20 
1935 Special L ibraries Directory of the United States and 
SEN teeth Sic Quer ndse wiaie nak Sicbre ese eae we we 1,845.89 203.27 
$5,734.15 $84.45 $2,228.73 
Total Net Profit, 1928 to June 1, 1935, to Special Li- 
Sirerare PAMNCINESON. ..& oo oc ccc cs ceca cascesecdeves $2,144.28 or 37% on invested 
capital. 
Total spent by S. L. A. on publications (including preparation, printing, mailing, 
ee co ee nah aiaais cach bis S5'n WETS GOS a Eta sO hn een dea $5,734.15 
Grants used for printing in addition to €. L. A. funds................0e.0eeeee 626.00 
IEE Ce a, Fe en ee See $6,360.15 
Net profit on above investment — 33% oF... . 2... 2. cece cnc cee c cen enee $2,144.28 
Note. — Stock of most of above publications is on hand and sales will continue on many of them, especially on the Special 


Libraries Directory and those published within the past year. During the past 12 months sales have averaged about $66 per 


month. 


All of these publications have been supplied to Institutional Members free. 


® For actual eager cost of Basic List of Municipal Documents, a grant of $376 from the Carnegie Corporation, for 


printing, must be 
b For actual production cost of Guides to Business Facts and Fi igures, 


added to the $31.36 specific cost to the Association. 
a similar grant of $250 must be added. 
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REPORT OF THE TRADE ASSOCIATION 
BUREAU 
June 1935 
IRST let me refresh your memories on our 
Trade Association project. You will remem- 
ber that when the N.R.A. first came into being, it 
was said that trade associations were to be called 
upon to perform many new services to their 
industries. The collection of statistics and re- 
search work of various kinds were indicated in 
connection with the making of codes. S. L. A. felt 
that many of them not equipped with libraries 
would need files and information service if they 
were properly to represent their industries, and 
that S. L. A. was the organization to help them. 
We presented this idea to the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, and were given $7,500 on 
January 25, 1934, to promote library service in 
trade associations. 

Miss Dorothy Bemis, of The Lippincott Library 
of the University of Pennsylvania, directed this 
work on a half-time basis from February to 
June 1934. Her full report of the activities was 
presented at last year’s Convention, and appears 
in full in our magazine for July—August 1934. 

When Miss Bemis found it necessary to be 
relieved, the work was taken over by Miss K. 
Dorothy Ferguson, Librarian of the Bank of 
America, San Francisco, California. Miss 
Ferguson stayed on in New York following the 
S. L. A. Convention and directed the Trade 
Association Bureau until November 1, when she 
returned to her own library. She, too, made full 
reports of the work done. Following the organiza- 
tion work done by Miss Bemis, we devoted last 
summer to contacts with individual trade asso- 
Ciations, discussing their problems and advising 
with them on library methods and information 
service. In the course of the summer we talked 
with more than sixty major trade associations, 
and to many of them were able to render a very 
definite service. To facilitate our contacts with 
them, we published a bulletin, called ‘‘ Facts tor 
Trade Associations,’ which was a digest of 
current information. This was a_ three-page 
mimeographed bulletin which went regularly to 
some 250 associations in or near New York City. 
As requests and comments on this bulletin came 
to us, we followed them up with personal inter- 
views. We also distributed the bulletins prepared 
by the Trade Association Bureau and published 
by S. L. A., called ‘‘ Trade Associations, a Finding 
List of Directories,’ and ‘A Reading and Refer- 
ence List.’’ All of these publications. received 
good reviews and interested comments from the 
associations themselves. 

Simultaneously with visits to trade associa- 
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tions, we built at the Headquarters office a model 
file of codes and of code authorities. We received 
complete material from the N.R.A. in Washing- 
ton, and were able to give service from our files to 
associations which did not have the material in 
their own offices. 

In September 1934, we were invited to par- 
ticipate in the Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Trade Association Executives in Washing- 
ton, D. C. We were the only organization to have 
an exhibit of publications, with the exception of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. And we were 
given a place on their program to describe the 
work of our Bureauand the value of library service. 

In spite of the good job which we all feel was 
done by those connected with this project, we 
soon realized that we were a victim of all of the 
confusion that attended the N.R.A. Trade asso- 
ciations were so harassed with the making and 
administering of codes that much of their regular 
work was discontinued, and there was neither 
time nor money for developing new services. Our 
interviews show that the associations agreed with 
us in principle and that they were definitely 
interested in organizing information files in their 
o'tces, but the time was not ripe to take any 
definite step. Therefore, we did not feel justified 
in continuing to spend our money, and the Board 
voted to suspend operations until N.R.A.’s fate 
was settled. 

Within the last few weeks, its fate has very 
definitely been settled by the Supreme Court, and 
we believe that developments have justified our 
decision. There still remains in our treasury 
$2,823.36, and we have the Carnegie Corporation's 
permission to hold this amount until we can 
determine more safely what service we can best 
render with it. The Steering Committee, which 
has served from the beginning, has advised on 
this project through the winter, and I personally 
have handled many inquiries which have come in 
from trade associations as the result of our 
contacts. The Steering Committee is composed of 
Ruth Savord, Linda H. Morley, Eleanor S. 
Cavanaugh, Dorothy Bemis, and myself. 

I have mingled feelings in making this report, 
regret that we were ahead of our time and the 
victims of the growing pains of N.R.A., yet I 
believe that we can all take satisfaction in the 
educational job that has been done. One of 
S. L. A.’s great needs is to be known and recog- 
nized by the outside world. In our constant con- 
tacts with Washington and with important trade 
groups, we have become known, and great interest 
in library work has been stimulated. Our publica- 
tions are selling well and are a credit to us. I 
believe that none of this effort has been wasted but 
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that we can later cash in on the good will created. 
There is still a large, fertile field for libraries 
in trade associations, and I believe that we can 
afford to be patient for another few months until 
business feels more secure and trade associations 
more sure of their future activities. 
Mary LoutsE ALEXANDER, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE LIAISON OFFICER 


HEN the possibilities of this office and the 

medium which it provides for contacting 
local Chapters is considered, it would seem logical 
to expect an active and enthusiastic progress re- 
port as an annual survey of its activities. It is re- 
grettable, therefore, to be obliged to present a 
résumé of such brevity and so lacking in ac- 
complishment. The reason for its limitation is, un- 
fortunately, to a great extent personal; but it also 
provides an opportunity to survey our S. L. A. 
membership with rather a critical attitude. 

The Liaison Officer has prepared one Chapter 
Activities Bulletin, which Headquarters dis- 
tributed in October 1934, and one communication 
directed to Chapter Presidents transmitted on 
May 2, 1935, as an accompaniment to an official 
report. The first communication was an attempt 
to acquaint Chapters with National news of gen- 
eral interest; with locai happenings of value to 
other Chapters; and with information with which 
your Association wished to familiarize its mem- 
bers. Suggestions were offered relative to matters 
on which it was felt assistance might be welcome. 
In this initial Bulletin, an appeal was made for an 
expression of opinion as to what should be the 
future trend of this medium, in order to more 
genuinely meet the needs of the Chapters and of 
the Association as a whole. This plea was made 
with the idea that it would be desirable to have 
a measuring-stick for the development of the 
Bulletin. There was only one response to the com- 
munication, and that because of a personal interest 
in the undertaking. 

As you all know, our operations budget has 
been curtailed, and for this reason, every ex- 
penditure must be carefully weighed. In prepar- 
ing and distributing the Chapter Activities 
Bulletin, an expenditure is involved, and the 
publication must be made to justify itself. 

To keep our membership informed of activities 
in our Association and advised of how other locals 
are meeting their problems should be a valuable 
activity. SPECIAL LIBRARIES serves a definite 
purpose for us asa National organ. The local bul- 
letins are becoming increasingly popular and have 
undoubtedly established themselves as perma- 
nent instruments. Our President and our Secre- 
tary have agencies by which they communicate 
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with the membership. Group Chairmen likewise 
contact Group members through their individual 
media. It would seem desirable, therefore, to have 
the Chapter Activities Bulletin serve as their link 
or tie-up. This publication should be continued and 
developed; but in these days of required econo- 
mies, it is essential that it be definitely organized 
to conform to the wishes and needs of those whom 
it is to serve. 

Will YOU, individually, let us have an expres- 
sion of opinion on this matter, so that such public 
sentiment may be a gauge for the incoming 
Liaison Officer? 

Dorotnuy BEmIs 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
ALLOCATION OF DUES AND BUDGETS 


HE Committee was appointed on November 

24, 1934, to devise an equitable method for 
the allocating of Chapter dues. The complete files 
of correspondence during 1934 and the budget 
estimates of Chapters for 1935 served as the basis 
for the study. 

The Committee communicated with the 
Chapters to point out the possible economies, and 
also to make them acquainted with the necessity 
of changing the present system of allocation of 
dues. The problem of the Associate membership 
was also discussed with the Chapters. 

On the basis of answers to this circular letter 
sent to all Chapters, the Committee reported its 
findings to the meeting of the Executive Board 
and Advisory Council on Tuesday, June 11, 1935, 

After thorough discussion by the entire group, 
the following plan was approved: 

THAT the present Associate Membership be 
discontinued as such, and that these Members 
become Local Members affiliated only with the 
Local Chapters with no National affiliation; 

THAT the Associate Membership provided for 
in the Constitution bea National Membership with 
dues of two dollars, giving the following privileges: 

1. A vote in the National Association; 
2. National Group affiliation; 
3. Quarterly Associate Bulletin; 

THAT $1.00 of each $2.00 be returned to the 
Chapter; 

THAT $1.00 of each $2.00 be retained by the 
National Association; 

THAT, in addition, Chapters receive from the 
National Association 15% of Institutional and 
Active membership dues; and 

THAT the whole plan be tried as an experi- 
ment for the calendar year of 1936. 

(Mrs.) JOLAN M. FERTIG 
LaurRA A. WooDWARD 
HERBERT O. BRIGHAM 
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REPORT OF THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
HE campaign for 1934-35 got off to a rather 
slow start, because of the new membership 

unit plan (reported in SpEcIAL LIBRARIES for 

April 1935) suggested by Miss Manley to Miss 

Macrum. Nine chapters adopted the plan, five 

did not. So little correspondence was received from 

the appointees, with three or four exceptions, that 

it is dificult to know whether the enlargement of 
the Committees was a help ocr a hindrance. 

In addition to many individual letters to old, 
new, and prospective members, seven special 
series were sent out; these were all written individ- 
ually, as the use of mimeographed letters in the 
past was usually unproductive: in October, letters 
to the ten Group chairmen asking for suggestions 
for group representatives on the local units, and 
explaining the new plan; in October also, letters 
to 13 Chapter presidents, explaining the plan and 
asking for appointment of a Chapter-as-a-whole 
representative; in November, letters to all Chap- 
ter presidents, giving the suggested names for the 
local group representatives and asking for sugges- 
tions to fill gaps; on February 3, letters to all 
Group membership appointees, with carbons to 
chairmen, listing final Group representative ap- 
pointments in local Chapters, and asking that 
they contact them to urge good work in the 
March membership drive; in February, also, a 
letter to all local membership chairmen, announc- 
ing March campaign and urging good teamwork; 
on April 15, a letter to all local chairmen announc- 
ing the paid-up-by-June campaign on all mem- 
berships; and one on April 25 to give preliminary 
figures on the new membership work and on the 
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paid-up-by-June drive, and giving the dead-line 
of May 31. 

Three statistical tables, ‘‘New Members by 
Chapters, June 1934—June 1935,” ““S. L. A. Mem- 
bership Statistics, 1934-1935," and ‘‘ Member- 
ship Standing by Chapters,” are attached. These 
were prepared by the National Secretary because 
records are now all at headquarters, but they are 
properly a part of this report. 

Due to the great difference in size in the various 
Chapters of the Association, it is not easy to pro- 
vide a fair basis of comparison, but this year three 
distinct phases deserve special attention. 

First is the number of new members added by 
certain Chapters; second is the increasingly high 
per capita dues or average of Institutional, Ac- 
tive, and Associate dues in the various Chapters; 
and, third, the basis that governs the award of the 
Gavel is the high percentage gain over last year in 
paid-up Active members or their equivalent. 

For noteworthy effort in adding new members, 
the New York Chapter deserves special mention 
for the addition of 136 members, 15 of whom were 
Institutional, 52 Active, and 69 Associate, with 
average dues of $4.27. 

For recognition of broad national policies as ex- 
pressed in high per capita membership dues, 
the Connecticut Chapter is first with $5.38. 

For special effort in raising the entire Chapter 
membership standing as shown in a percentage 
gain of paid-up Active members or their equiva- 
lent over the preceding Convention year, the basis 
for the Annual Membership Award, the Boston 
Chapter is first with a percentage of 50.7. 

ADELINE MACRUM 


Membership Standing by Chapters 
As of June 1, 1935 


PaIp UNPAID 

Grand 

Chapter Inst. Act. Assoc. Total Inst. Act. Assoc. Total Total 
MMI. 52 a he ia Mics ww ke 2 12 16 30 3 ‘2 1 1 31 
a ee i eae 2 10 23 35 3 4 7 42 
Boston 5G oe ee ee ee ae 13 50 229 292 6 38 44 336 
ROIOER ooo ee cn voce ns 2 8 30 40 RY 1 10 11 51 
| ES a eee ere 1 16 16 33 1 1 14 16 49 
Connecticut.......... 4 9 8 21 2 ey 2 23 
en ree a 10 34 32 76 8 25 33 109 
I as cc avewd es. Aca 7 14 22 43 3 13 16 59 
a a en 4 1? 16 33 1 3 3 7 40 
eee 2 10 22 34 1 2 3 6 40 
css bdo ky ea aid oe 63 147 239 449 3 19 57 79 528 
Philadelphia... ... . 11 34 91 136 1 27 28 164 
Pittsburgh........... 3 14 19 36 3 6 9 45 
San Francisco........ 5 23 36 64 2 12 14 78 
Southern California............ 1 13 30 44 3 18 21 65 
Members At Large. . 8 72 20 100 22 7 29 129 
EE Oe ee eee 138 479 849 1,466 6 79 238 323 1,789 
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S. L. A. MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS 
June 1, 1935 


1934 1935 

Total number of members 1,570 1,789 

Institutional........ 128 144 

Active. . ae 465 558 

Associate....... 977 1,087 
Possible dues.......... $5,828 $6,037 
Paid-up dues. ; 4,465 5,314 
Paid-up members...... 1,219 1,466 


NEw MEMBERS BY CHAPTERS 
June 1, 1934—-June 1, 1935 


Chapter Inst. Active Assoc. Total Dues 
Albany.... ; 7 15 223 3S 
Baltimore. . Dotenie ; 2 8 10 18 
=e Sa 3 29 74 106 264 
Cincimmati....... re 7 7 7 
Cleveland ; — 2 8 10 18 
Connecticut... ies 1 3 5 9 35 
Ne a6 if aisia awn 8 13 21 53 
Michigan...... 1 7 8 12 
Milwaukee... 4 9 13 29 
Montreal....... i 1 10 11 15 
ee cui 15 52 69 136 554 
Philadelphia.......... 2 8 31 41 101 
Ee 2 12 14 22 
San Francisco Sey 6 10 16 40 
Southern California... .. ‘ 1 14 15 19 
Members-at-Large...... 3 20 14 37 159 


ee 24 146 306 476 $1,396 


REPORT OF CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


HE Boston Chapter felt proud and honored 

when last December the National Associa- 
tion accepted our invitation to hold the Annual 
Convention here. We have been working busily, 
more or less ever since, in the hope that we could 
build up for the Association a Convention that 
would be professionally stimulating and occa- 
sionally, at least, diverting. 

The Convention Chairman appointed five sub- 
committees to work locally. National headquar- 
ters appointed the News and Travel Committees, 
and most of the members were Boston people. 
The chairmen of the ten national Groups ap- 
pointed their own program chairmen, six of whom 
were Boston members. The chairmen of our local 
committees, the six Group program chairmen, the 
chairmen of the News and Travel Committees, 
our regular Chapter officers, and a few others 
especially invited were twice called into confer- 
ence by the Convention Chairman to discuss 
Convention plans as a group. At these meetings, 
lengthy ones, we discussed fully the plans of each 
individual committee, in order to pool ideas and 
in order to have each chairman get a picture of 
the workings of the Convention as a whole. 

The general meetings of the Convention were 
planned by our Program Committee. The Group 
meetings were planned by the Group program 
chairmen. The News Committee this year made 
an innovation. News releases were prepared and 
sent at intervals as plans progressed — four 
bulletins in all — to persons especially designated 
in Chapters and Groups to bring this news to 
S. L. A. members, newspapers, and magazines 
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over the country. Formerly releases were sent 
directly to newspapers and magazines, and 
whether they were used was problematical. This 
year’s method seems to make for a little more 
definite result. The bulletins going out regularly 
from news headquarters with advance informa- 
tion have also given our publicity representa- 
tives, wherever they were, concrete material to 
work with. This year we have had also a Local 
Hospitality Committee. 

The program shows that we have had three 
General Sessions (two for business), the Annual 
Dinner, twenty-five Group meetings, eighteen 
breakfast and luncheon conferences, one day 
(Harvard Day) devoted to visits to special 
libraries, an afternoon tea, an evening reception, 
and a trip to a historic spot of literary interest. 

We plan to hand on for the use of the next Con- 
vention Committee a rather full written record of 
the organization and working out of this Conven- 
tion. We ourselves greatly felt the need of some 
records of past Conventions, and in making our 
plans we have had to work too much on mere 
conjecture. We feel that our successors may find 
our experience useful. 

In closing, may I earnestly recommend that the 
place of convention be determined each year at or 
soon after the Annual Meeting? To make plans 
successfully for a convention, a local Chapter 
should have nearly a year in which to work. 

ELIZABETH BURRAGE 


REPORT OF THE TECHNICAL BOOK 
REVIEW INDEX COMMITTEE 


ENTATIVE investigations having indicated 

a demand for the reissue of such a Technical 
Book Review Index as was issued up to 1928 by the 
Pittsburgh Carnegie Library, the Technical Book 
Review Index Committee was appointed to re- 
port on this matter. A questionnaire was sent to 
the members of the Committee and the need for 
and the possibilities of such an index thoroughly 
discussed. The Committee considered the project 
feasible and the Executive Board’s approval was 
asked for a campaign to demonstrate the possibil- 
ity of producing this service to the technical field. 
It was felt that by furnishing such a service, 
S. L. A. would prove of definite value to a group 
of public, college, and special libraries not now 
served to any marked degree by any library asso- 
ciation. It will bring added prestige to the 
Association both as an instrument for scholarly 
research and as another evidence of the Associa- 
tion’s ability to discover needs and meet them. 
It will once more demonstrate that, as Randall 
French said in the Library Quarterly, “The 
librarians note a definite need for an instrument 
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to increase their efficiency in a special field and 
proceed to make one.” 

A minimum budget for the project was worked 
out and the Executive Board decided that the 
undertaking could be self-supporting on a basis of 
300 subscriptions at $5.00 each, and approved the 
campaign. Articles discussing the development 
appeared in the October 1934 and January 1935 
issues of SPECIAL LIBRARIES. One thousand an- 
nouncement letters and order blanks were sent to 
a carefully selected list, with follow-ups by indi- 
vidual members of the Committee, with the result 
of a 33% percent return in orders, a very high 
percentage of return in a subscription campaign. 

The orders are divided as follows: 25 percent 
from cities with 100,000 population or over, 
22 percent from smaller cities, 31 percent from 
colleges and universities, 14 percent from special 
libraries, 3 percent from state and county libra- 
ries, and 5 from individuals. These orders have 
been received from all but six states. 

In the meantime, careful analysis and check 
was made of the periodicals which yielded reviews 
to the Pittsburgh Technical Book Review, and a list 
of over 400 periodicals were checked from the first 
of January todiscover how many periodicals might 
yield reviews. From these a list of 200 periodicals 
most apt to have review material was secured. 

The plan for the publication of the Index was 
worked out and a brief outline made as follows: 

Purpose. To provide condensed quotations 
from authoritative reviews of books on science 
and technology, and to act as a guide to more 
detailed comment. 

Why Planned. To satisfy the need for more 
adequate and timely book selection aids in the 
scientific and technical fields. 

Scope. The Technical Book Review Index will 
cover the reviews in 200 or more technical and 
scientific publications. 

Arrangement and Data Included. Arrangement 
will be by author: Date, publisher and price, 
where possible, will be included. Complete refer- 
ence to review will be given, together with 
approximate length and indication of trend of 
review by + or — symbols. 

How Soon Is Book Noted? The reviews of books 
will be included in the issue of the Index next 
following their appearance. Subsequent reviews 
will be noted in later issues. 

Special Features. A subject index under broad 
subject headings, cumulating monthly; and 
author index appearing in January and June. 

Number of Issues. The Index will appear ten 
times a year, with the volume running from 
September through June. 

Size. About 16 pages, including indexes. 
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Annual Subscription. $5.00. 

Publisher. The Technical Book Review Index 
will be published by the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, 345 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y., 
and edited by Granville Meixell, Applied Science 
Librarian, Columbia University. 

GRANVILLE MEIXELL 


REPORT OF THE CLASSIFICATION 
COMMITTEE 


HE work of the Classification Committee 

has been chiefly advisory in character during 
the year 1934-35. Requests have ranged from 
simple questions on standard library classifica- 
tions to questions of creating new classifications 
to meet the needs of a specific field. 

Many requests for information have been on 
insurance, sociology, and art. The survey on 
lantern slide and plate classifications, made by 
the Museum Group for the Classification Com- 
mittee, has been of great value. Regional plan- 
ning, finance, and rubber libraries have come to 
us for assistance, but the most unusual request 
was for a complete classification on dogs. In this 
project the Classification Committee enjoyed the 
opportunity of helping the American Kennel Club 
librarians make a fairly complete classification. 

We have not been able to answer every request 
in a satisfactory fashion: two requests are still 
among the unanswered, one for a detailed per- 
fume classification, the other for a classification 
for a printing form. If any one can supply us with 
these, we shall be delighted to receive them. 

In addition to the advisory work, the Classifica- 
tion Committee has collected many new classifica- 
tions. The Commerce Group has coédperated in 
particular by sending out a questionnaire on 
classifications used by the Group. The results 
should be of great value in the future. 

We have been fortunate in receiving a loan 
copy of parts of Mr. Bliss’ classification and of the 
Harvard University Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Baker Library Classification. 
Some of the most interesting new additions to the 
collection are Miss Pettee’s classification for reli- 
gious books; Mr. Lehmann-Haupt’s classification 
of the Book Arts and Industries; Mr. Slobod’s 
Extension of the Dewey System as applied to il- 
luminating engineering; the Institut Interna- 
tional d’Agriculture Classification Scheme of 
Agricultural Science; and Miss Penfield’s Classi- 
fication for the Emergency Measures of the 
Federal Government. 

The individual members of the Committee 
have advertised the work of the Committee in 
their Chapters and have assisted in collecting 
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classifications from their subject groups. Corre- 
spondence has been carried on with workers on 
the Classification Decimale Universelle. 

In closing, the Committee wishes to thank all 
those S. L. A. members who have helped them 
during the past year and to solicit their aid during 
coming years in the work of a committee whose 
existence depends solely on library codperation. 

MILDRED E. ROBIE 


REPORT OF METHODS COMMITTEE 


N THE fall of 1934 a plan of organization for 
the Methods Committee was adopted, based 
on the plan which had proved successful in the 
previous Methods Survey. This involved the or- 
ganization of a Methods Committee in each 
Chapter city, the chairman of each local commit- 
tee to be a member of the national committee. 
It was also decided in the fall to prepare ques- 
tionnaires on two main topics of library methods 
and send these to 200 representative libraries. 
The chief objective of these studies was to secure 
information which would serve as a basis for 
chapters in the text book on Special Library 
Methods to be written by Miss Morley. The 
topics selected for this year’s study were “The 
Management and Service of Special Libraries” 
and “ Publicity for Special Libraries.” 

In November, the chairman of the Methods 
Committee worked out a questionnaire on the 
general administration of special libraries, based 
on the questions which had been used in the New 
York Methods Clinic. This questionnaire was or- 
ganized under such headings as Plan of Opera- 
tion; Types of Service and Clientele; Collections 
and Organization; Regulations and Procedures; 
Library Work; Records and Costs; Activities 
Outside of Informational and Library Service; 
Use of Library Statistics; and the Value of Li- 
brary Service, which included about 165 questions 
and subdivisions. 

A selected list of 200 libraries to which these 
questionnaires were to be directed was also com- 
piled in November. The selection was made from 
the 1925 Directory for two reasons. It was 
thought we would thus get the names of the older 
and better established libraries, and the new 
directory was not yet ready for use. Both the list 
of libraries and the tentative questionnaire were 
sent to New York for checking and revision. But 
Miss Morley and her committee found their tasks 
of compiling the Directory and other projects so 
much more formidable than expected that there 
was no opportunity for attention to the Methods 
study until spring. Then it was realized that it 
would be impossible to circularize the libraries, do 
the follow-up work, compile the information and 
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make any adequate report for this meeting, 
Therefore, at the suggestion of the President, the 
work was dropped for this year with the idea that 
a new committee could take up the project early 
in the coming year and proceed, with very little 
loss of effort, on the basis of the list and question- 
naire already prepared — thus having a full year 
to accomplish the desired results. It is the recom- 
mendation of the Committee that this be done, 
RutH G. NICHOLS 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
COMMITTEE 


HE Employment Committee has been avail- 

able to all members of the Association, and 
to others wishing to enter this field, every work- 
ing day of the past year. And each day has 
brought one or more applicants for consultation 
on personal problems. 

One hundred and nine new registrants have 
called. We have a total of 380 persons on our list 
of applicants at the present time. Of this number, 
144 are now employed but hope for better oppor- 
tunities, while 236 are entirely without present 
employment. Forty-seven names have been 
dropped from our active list for various reasons. 

During the same period of 12 months, the 
Committee has received requests from 29 em- 
ployers to fill library positions demanding special 
qualifications. The Committee has attempted to 
find the best qualified special librarian for each 
opening and has recommended from one to seven 
applicants, as judgment dictated, for each posi- 
tion. The types of positions offered varied froma 
low-grade clerk to librarian in charge of a collec- 
tion. Interestingly enough, there was not a single 
request for a cataloger but a number for file organ- 
izer and file clerks, an indexer, an abstractor, and 
three positions as reference worker. The highest 
salary offered was $2,300, another at $2,000, and at 
$1,800, and all others below that figure with the 
average at $25 a week, and several as low as $20. 

Of the 29 positions which came to the Com- 
mittee, we succeeded in having our candidates fill 
14 of them. Some few of these were temporary 
positions. Unfortunately, as many as eight of the 
positions proved to be will-o-the-wisp. 

Your Committee’s work centers in New York 
as the Chairman is located there, but every local 
Chapter except Baltimore and Cincinnati has this 
year an employment committee chairman who 
has codéperated in the national work. We have 
registrants from all parts of the country. The 
openings which we have attempted to fill have 
most of them occurred in New York City, but a 
few came from New York State and from New 
Jersey, and some from a southern state. 
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From early in the summer until late in the year, 
December, the Employment Committee was 
much encouraged by the number of requests for 
new positions which came to us. Again there oc- 
curred a very decided drop in the demand for 
special librarians, and for five months we seem to 
be lolling on a quiet stream. We can not predict 
what the future may have in store for us. 

Our year’s record of employment is equal to 
that of last year, a trifle better, and not as bad as 
the previous year 1932-33. The increase we had 
hoped for has not materialized yet, but the condi- 
tions are slightly better than at the worst of the 
depression for librarians. 

All those librarians who were employed on 
C. W. A. and E. R. B. (Federal pay) rolls of last 
year were continued on them during this year. 

The Employment Committee, which has func- 
tioned continuously for 11 years under the same 
chairman, has registered in that period 1,723 — 
that number represents nearly the present total 
membership of the Association. 

This Committee has aided the membership 
work to the extent of seven active and fifteen 
associate members added this year. 

Your Committee has codéperated with the 
American Library Association in employment 
work, and with several state and local associa- 
tions which have requested it and with several 
individual public libraries. Our correspondence is 
considerable as may be judged by the fact that we 
have spent $30 on postage, such funds supplied 
by S. L. A. The clerical and stenographic work 
involved has been volunteered without expense to 
the Association. 

REBECCA B, RANKIN 


REPORT OF DUPLICATE EXCHANGE 
COMMITTEE 


INCE September 1934 over 2,200 books and 
pamphlets, most of which would otherwise 
have been relegated to the waste basket, were ex- 
tended in their usefulness, an increase of 68% 
over last year. 

Two hundred and fifty-four libraries — whose 
size and limited use restricted their expenditures 
—have enlarged their collections with these 
books, 131% increase over last year. 

This included 100 special libraries, 72 schools 
and colleges, 64 public libraries, 6 state libraries, 9 
Federal government bureaus, and 3 penitentiaries. 
Libraries in all but ten states benefited by the work. 

This was all made possible by the books sup- 
plied by 60 libraries —— books which otherwise 
would have been discarded or given to local public 
libraries which are deluged with duplicates al- 
ready. Only 37 libraries participated last year. 
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Why Such an Increase? 


The best books were offered to our own mem- 
bers this year by their regular listing in SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES. Other lists appeared in The Library 
Journal for March 1, 1935, A. L. A. Bulletin for 
April 1935, and Wilson Bulletin for April 1935, as 
well as in Chapter Bulletins of Montreal, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Southern 
California. Lists were sent to all Chapters, but the 
others were unable to include them in their bulle- 
tins. The Wisconsin Library Commission included 
a list in a circular letter to librarians in that state; 
and the Kansas Travelling Library Commission 
circulated a list through that state. A general note 
about the Committee appeared in Industrial Arts 
Index. 

Local Chapters have participated to a much 
greater extent this year than heretofore. Chapter 
representatives on the National Committee have 
exchanged books locally, and then turned over to 
the National Chairman material not used within 
the Chapter. 

More Group activity has also been evident. A 
list of medical publications coming to the Na- 
tional Chairman was turned over to the Biologi- 
cal-Sciences Group and a list of scientific periodi- 
cals offered by a chemical library was given to the 
Science-Technology Group. 


Benefits to S. L. A. 


Aside from the actual books given to more than 
100 members of the Association, there are several 
benefits to the Association as a whole. Tangible 
results are more memberships. To those request- 
ing material from The Library Journal, A. L. A. 
Bulletin, and Wilson Bulletin, the National 
Chairman, in acknowledging the request, ex- 
plained the benefits of subscribing to SPECIAL 
LrBRARIES for better duplicate exchange lists. 
Four libraries have already taken active member- 
ships, and several others are pending. The Asso- 
ciation has been introduced in this way to nearly 
200 small colleges and public libraries. 


What About the Future? 


More Group activity will be beneficial to our 
members. I should like to see a representative 
from each Group on the Committee. We could 
then function not only locally through Chapters, 
but also by interest through Groups. 

By developing such publicity as we have had in 
the past —in SPECIAL LipRARIES and other library 
periodicals, and by circulating lists through state 
library commissions and every other available 
channel, more attention will be focused upon the 
Association with subsequent memberships. 

(Mrs.) MILpRED C. CHAMBERLIN 
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What Each National Group Has Done 
During the Year 


STUDY of the Group reports shows the value 
of this classified sub-organization in the 
Association. It is interesting to see the differences 
in lines of development, due to the variation in 
the needs of the different types of libraries. 
Following is a brief summary of the work 
which has been carried on: 


Civic-Social Group — Mrs. Lucite L. KEck, 
Chairman 

The work of the year has been on three projects, 
which will be briefly described. A Committee on 
Public Documents has coéperated with the cor- 
responding A. L. A. Committee in efforts to en- 
courage Public and Municipal reference libraries 
in cities of over 100,000 population to undertake 
an exchange of documents with other libraries. 
You saw Miss Hollingsworth’s article on this 
subject in the April number of SpeciAL LiBrRa- 
RIES. The next step is the final revision of the 
model ordinance which has been prepared and its 
presentation to municipal officials by the national 
association of public administration associations. 
A Committee on Social Welfare subject headings 
has begun a list covering the field of public wel- 
fare, and has already prepared about 1,500 en- 
tries. The Committee will now investigate the 
extent of the demand for such a list and consider 
how to publish it. A Committee to Promote the 
Growth of Civic Libraries has published articles 
in such periodicals as Public Management, Na- 
tional Municipal Review, and our own journal. 
An exhibit was prepared for the convention of the 
American Political Science Association last 
December. Nine hundred and eleven copies of the 
Manual, “ Public Administration Libraries, ’’ have 
been sold. 


Commerce Group — KATHERINE D. FRANKEN- 
STEIN, Chairman 

The principal activity of the year was the work 
of the Subject Heading Committee. This commit- 
tee prepared a specimen list of subject headings 
on Advertising and Merchandising, mimeo- 
graphed copies of which are available to mem- 
bers. Continuation of this work is recommended. 
Material which had been gathered by the Classi- 
fication Committee was turned over to a cor- 
responding committee of the Special Libraries 
Association and forms a valuable addition to the 
central collection on the subject. Work with Miss 
Macrum on membership increase was also a fea- 


ture of the year’s program. The Chairman urges 
the formation of Commerce Groups within the 
local Chapters as an aid to the development of 
‘‘Group consciousness.”’ She suggests as projects: 
Methods of preserving material and the building 
up of data files for business libraries. 


-ELIzABETH H. HOLDEn, 
Chairman 


Financial Group 


At the last Convention, the Group voted to 
sponsor a Book Review Bulletin. Investigation 
seemed to show that there was a lack of support 
for the project, so a questionnaire was sent out. 
The results will be presented to the Group at this 
Convention. The questionnaire included a re- 
quest for a list of five worth-while books published 
since 1930. The returns will be used in preparing 
a supplement to the basic list of books, formerly 
an annual publication, but dormant since 1930, 
Work on the Subject Heading List has been con- 
tinued by Miss Burnett, and Miss Cavanaugh has 
been responsible for a Check List of Foreign 
Documents. 


Insurance Group — Mrs. GRACE CHILD BEVAN, 
Chairman 


This is one of the long-established groups, It 
has had an important project this year — the 
preparation of a quarterly, called ‘Insurance 
Book Reviews.”’ This mimeographed bulletin was 
sent to all the Insurance Group members, num- 
bering 60, and to Active and Institutional mem- 
bers of the Special Libraries Association who re- 
quested it. To outsiders, a price of $.50 a year was 
charged. The mailing list includes one Japanese 
insurance library and numerous public and state 
libraries. Miss Abbie Glover headed the commit- 
tee responsible for it, and has every reason to be 
proud of its contents and appearance. The Group 
Chairman sent a letter about the annual meeting 
to insurance librarians both in and out of the 
Group; so that all who might need the help af- 
filiation would give, would be sure to hear of the 
opportunity. 


Museum Group — Mrs. CLARA HARVEY 
JossELYN, Chairman 
Librarians of art, science, and historical mu- 
seums are included in this Group, and many types 
of libraries are represented. Some are connected 
with universities or colleges, some have public 
support, some are endowed by private funds. 
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Libraries containing collections on horticulture, 
the theatre, and medicine are numbered in the 
Group. The American Kennel Club is one of the 
four institutional members. In the seven years of 
its existence, the membership has grown toa total 
of 114. This year the Secretary prepared duplicate 
files of the important records of the past meetings, 
projects, and financial arrangements, so that the 
three officers may each have a set in the future. A 
quantity of material resulting from a survey of art 
and science libraries is on file at the Ryerson and 
Burnham Libraries in Chicago. An announcement 
of the program of the Group and the high lights of 
the general program was sent to each member. 


Newspaper Group — BLANCHE L. DAVENPORT, 
Chairman 

The Chairman travelled through the Southern 
States this year, visiting many libraries and find- 
ing an increasing interest manifested by the 
newspapers of that region. Local Group meetings 
have been held this year and have stimulated a 
growth in membership. The main project was the 
completion of a simplified system of classification 
suitable for use in small newspaper libraries — as 
useful for clippings as is the decimal classification 
for books. 


Science-Technology Group — Mrs. CHARLOTTE N. 
TAYLOR, Chairman 


A list of the members, now numbering 257, was 
prepared by the Secretary, Mrs. Maxwell, and 
will be given to members at the Convention, and 
mailed during the summer to those not present. 
The project for the year was the preparation of a 
Manual. Mrs. Goff reports that she expects the 
copy to be ready for the S.L.A. Publications Com- 
mittee’s attention in July. The outline, list of con- 
tributors, and copy already on hand indicate that 
the Group will have reason to be proud of it. Two 
bulletins and one convention program were sent 
out by the Chairman. The Group is so large that 
the chance of personal communication with the 
members is restricted, and more bulletins are 
earnestly recommended. In this connection the 
financial situation is a problem. S. L. A. funds for 
Groups are, of course, limited, and it does not 
seem democratic or desirable to limit the choice 
of officers to those in large companies or endowed 
institutions able to supply mimeograph service. 
Some plan for raising Group funds is urged. 

The Petroleum Section has spent much time in 
fostering the Petroleum Technical Review, of 
which two numbers have appeared. This may be 
seen at the Information Desk. The Public Utili- 
ties librarians have been codperating as is their 
custom. The Chemistry Section of 150 members 
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has been boiling over with activity, sponsoring a 
list of dissertations, a list of bibliographies, a list 
of book dealers, all appearing in the Section Bul- 
letin, of which three issues have been sent out. A 
Union List of Periodicals, a tremendous under- 
taking, for which 3,000 cards were typed, will be 
ready this summer. The Rubber Committee has 
revised its list of rubber periodicals and is plan- 
ning for the revision of the rubber classification. 
There are three new Groups: 


Public Business Librarians — Dorotuy G. BELL, 
Chairman 

This Group was authorized last June. A letter 
sent to 32 libraries stressed the fact, ‘‘As public 
librarians we have problems of administration 
that differ from those of special libraries, and as 
special public librarians we have problems not like 
any others in our system.’’ Seventeen members 
resulted from the circulation of the questionnaire, 
and many valuable suggestions were received. 





Biological Sciences — FRANK PLACE, Chairman 


Nineteen libraries decided to petition for this 
Group. A meeting was held in September, at 
which 10 members were present. Membership 
and Convention Committees were appointed. 
Two local groups were established: one in Boston, 
which held three seminar meetings, with an aver- 
age attendance of 21; one in New York, which 
held four meetings, with an average attendance of 
25. The Boston Group plans to meet every two 
months next season. Three local libraries have ar- 
ranged exhibitions for the Convention. 


University and College Departmental Librarians — 
Dorotuy Bemis, Chairman 


This Group was approved in November. A 
luncheon meeting, 19 present, was held at the 
Eastern College Librarians Conference at Colum- 
bia University. Ten local Chapters have named 
representatives to help in finding new members. 
The formation of local Groups has been urged. 
Sixty letters were sent to S. L. A. ‘ members-at- 
large’ and to non-members. In Philadelphia, a 
dinner meeting was held, at which the formation 
of a local Group was discussed. Eighteen at- 
tended, and five new S. L. A. members resulted. 
One meeting was held, at which two round table 
discussions were carried on. New York held a 
meeting attended by twenty, and six new S. L. A. 
members resulted. At a second meeting, the at- 
tendance was less but much interest was shown in 
the questionnaire presented, an adaptation of 
S. L. A. clinic questionnaire. This will be dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting as a possible basis 
for a manual. 
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What the Local Chapters Have Done 
During the Year 


ALBANY CAPITOL DISTRICT — Adeline Ma- 


crum, President 


HE Albany Capitol District Chapter was 

formed in November 1934, and a petition 
was granted at the Executive Board meeting of 
the S. L. A. held on February 9, 1935. During the 
year they have held four meetings, three in Al- 
bany and one in Troy, and have built their meet- 
ings around visits to libraries. They now have 
two Institutional, 12 Active, and 17 Associate 
Members. The year was devoted to getting organ- 
ized and becoming acquainted. 

Their project was a compilation of a local 
directory. 

They are hoping to have Group activities for 
next year and also to make their 1935 project a 
‘union list of periodicals.’’ Great credit is due 
Miss Macrum for her organization of and work in 
this Chapter. 


BALTIMORE — Maria C. Brace, President 


Baltimore’s year was devoted to visiting libra- 
ries in their vicinity, and an effort was made to get 
acquainted with their neighbors in Special Libra- 
ries in Washington. It was the idea of the Balti- 
more Chapter that there was the nucleus of a 
Chapter in Washington itself, and, with this in 
mind, Miss Alexander and Miss Cavanaugh were 
invited to a joint meeting of the Baltimore and 
Washington members in Baltimore the fifth of 
April to discuss this idea. There was a difference 
of opinion on the matter, and it was held over 
until the fall for further discussion. 

This Chapter reports their list of serials and 
services under way. This list includes not only 
those by members of S. L. A. of Baltimore, but 
also banks and brokerage houses in Baltimore 
that are not members of the local Association. 

The Chapter reports a balance of $11.48. 


BOSTON — James F. Ballard, President 


Boston reports 104 new members for the year; 
three of which are Institutional, and 84 of which 
are Associate, the rest being Active. Boston's 
chief effort, aside from the Convention this year, 
seemed to be to transfer 19 Associate members 
into the Active class. Their Educational Com- 
mittee gave courses during the year on catalog- 
ing, classification, bibliography, and indexing. 
They also initiated N.R.A. projects, which pro- 
vided employment for needy librarians for the 


period October 1934 to May 1935. Their report 
did not go into detail regarding this project. 


CINCINNATI — Mary M. Moss, President 


No report. 


CLEVELAND — Gladys R. Haskin, President 


Cleveland held four meetings during the year, 
besides the annual meeting. The first meeting was 
held in Akron, and the address was ‘‘ Coéperative 
Research Libraries,’’ followed by discussion. 
Members from Columbus, Akron, and Cleveland 
were represented at this meeting. 


CONNECTICUT — Laura A. Eales, President 

Connecticut, which is also a fairly new Chap- 
ter, held its meetings in different parts of Con- 
necticut, reporting one in New Britain, one in 
Torrington, and the rest in Bridgeport. Three 
other meetings were held jointly with the Con- 
necticut Libraries Association. At one meeting in 
the early spring they asked members from the 
New York Chapter to join them. Five or six from 
New York participated in this meeting. 

The projects of the Connecticut Chapter are: 
(1) Special collections in Connecticut libraries; 
(2) Bibliography of industrial and _ financial 
history of Connecticut; (3) A union list of periodi- 
cals. 

This Chapter issues a bulletin, and they have 
under consideration a codperative scheme for 
binding volumes and periodicals. Libraries in 
Bridgeport, Hartford and New Haven are 
coéperating. 

Balance on hand is $6.21. 


ILLINOIS — Mrs. Isabella Brokaw Wallace, Presi- 
dent 

The attendance at meetings averaged over 30. 

The program for the year was built around the 
idea of the study of a special library in its relation 
to various fields of other activities. 

One program was on ‘‘Collection, Arrangement 
and Use of Fugitive Material.’’ Another one was 
on “Connection Between Special Library Work 
and General Training’’; at this same meeting was 
discussed some of proposed legislation in Illinois 
which would affect status of libraries or librarians. 

Sixteen new members were added. 

The Employment Chairman filled two posi- 
tions. Thirty applications for positions were 
filed during the year. 
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The Chapter inaugurated a bulletin this year. 
A balance on hand of $13.88 is reported. 


MICHIGAN — Mrs. Louise P. Dorn, President 


To quote from the report of the president of 
this Chapter, it has ‘‘marked time.”’ 

They have a membership of 17 Institutional, 
14 Active, and 25 Associate. A project in mind isa 
local directory held in abeyance for further 
financial support. To quote again from the report 
of the president, who says, ‘“‘ The Chapter needs 
some sense of coherence that some tangible work 
would give it and urges definite plan of allotments 
to be adopted.”’ 


MILWAUKEE — Richard E. Krug, President 


Milwaukee apparently carried on during the 
year. They had talks on current events, new 
books, the securities question, and finding source 
material in special libraries within the Chapter. 


MONTREAL — Dorothy H. Humphreys, Presi- 
dent 

Montreal considered its third year one of con- 
solidating of the work of the organization and ex- 
perimentation that had been built up during the 
previous two years. 

One meeting was arranged with the idea of 
having the national president present. Untortu- 
nately, this was at the time when our president 
was ill, and Miss Alexander took her place at this 
meeting. They had one round table on cataloging 
problems in special libraries. Their project 
consisted of a check list of periodicals in Mon- 
treal. This is very nearly completed, and they 
report about 4,500 entries. A chart, ‘‘Statistics 
of Canadian Commodities,’’ has been compiled 
by a special committee consisting of Maud E. 
Martin, Chairman, and Mildred I. Turnbull, and 
has just been published under the supervision of 
the national Publications Committee. 

Montreal published a bulletin, which can be 
commended as a sample of what a local Chapter 
bulletin may be. It is mimeographed, has an ex- 
cellent form, and contains most adequate news 
for their members. 

They report a balance on hard of $14.59. 


NEW YORK — Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, President 


New York had two ideas in mind for the Asso- 
ciation this year. One was to devote the programs 
during the year to discussions of professional 
problems, and the second was to contact the 
younger and newer members of the Association to 
get them acquainted with themselves and the 
older members and make them feel a part of the 
Association. 
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The New York Chapter had, during the year, 
six dinner meetings, one five o’clock meeting, one 
social dinner, and one joint meeting with the 
Filing Association of New York to discuss “‘ Com- 
mon Problems.’’ The New York Association kept 
track of the people who came to the meetings 
during the year, and found that over 200 members 
of the Association had not attended a meeting 
during the year, and that of this 200 nearly all 
were Associate members. Next year the Associa- 
tion hopes to find out just why these members 
continue to belong to the Association but do not 
come to the meetings. 

One of the outstanding activities of the year, 
and one which the Board has asked me to com- 
ment on in detail, is the round-table vocational 
conference arranged by the New York Chapter, 
and held upon request of the faculty of the 
School of Library Service of Columbia University. 
We had a list of the different types ot libraries in 
our Association sent to the instructor who, in 
turn, passed it on to the students to check the 
type of library that they were particularly inter- 
ested in. After this was done, we asked ten mem- 
bers of the Association, representing ten different 
types of libraries, to take part inthe round tables. 
It was arranged by having a general session of an 
hour and a half, at which all students were 
present. Miss Morley opened the meeting, and 
Miss Alexander spoke on special librarianship as 
a profession, and Miss Cavanaugh outlined the 
organization and type «of work done in one special 
type of special library. Afterwards, the 150 
students were divided into ten groups, each of 
whose leaders was one of our members represent- 
ing that type of library, the idea being that 
the round table would last half an hour, and after 
the work of the library had been outlined the 
students asked questions. Each student was 
allowed to take in three different round tables by 
rotating in groups every thirty minutes. It was 
very interesting to note that although attendance 
at the round table was not obligatory on the part 
of the students, all 150 showed up and stayed long 
past the time arranged for the conference. It was 
also interesting to note in what types of libraries 
the students were most interested. The most 
enthusiastic and largest groups found themselves 
with the leaders of the Museum and Newspaper 
Groups. At the conference, the students were 
invited to visit any special library in New York 
City that they might care to and that introduc- 
tions would be given and arrangements would be 
made. A great many of those availed themselves 
of this privilege; and Miss Morley, who gives the 
special libraries lecture course at Columbia Uni- 
versity, commented that the number of students 
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taking the special libraries course was greater in 
the February semester than previously. 

The new members added to the Chapter during 
the year total 136, of which 15 were Institutional, 
52 Active, and 69 Associate. 

There are eleven Groups and two standing 
committees in the local Chapter. Four new Groups 
were added during the year: (1) Departmental 
Librarians; (2) Biological-Sciences; (3) Cata- 
loging; and (4) Junior Conference. The Junior 
Conference Group was formed for the purpose of 
contacting and collecting newer and younger 
members in the Group and making them ac- 
quainted with the older members and interesting 
them in the activities of the Association. The 
Group was very active during the year and did 
just exactly what we hoped it would do. We dis- 
covered some excellent material in the Group, 
and, as evidence that it was a worth while project, 
all the officers of the Association for the ensuing 
year were chosen from this new Group. 


PHILADELPHIA — Allred Rigling, Chairman 


Philadelphia reports a total of 29 new members: 
of this number, two were Institutional, five 
Active, and the rest Associate. They report a 
local directory ready for printing with advance 
orders for $162.50. However, it is held for a 
larger guarantee before printing. 

Their Union List, which shows progress, covers 
about 27,000 titles, representing 64 special 
libraries in Philadelphia. Twenty libraries are 
now engaged in preparing lists of their collections. 

Eight meetings were held during the year. 
Philadelphia is unique in the fact that it has 
different types of standing committees than most 
of the groups. They have an Advisory Committee 
which consists of six other groups which have 
their own chairman: (1) Books and Bulletin Com- 
mittee, which publishes a monthly bulletin con- 
taining notices of meetings and other notices and 
news; (2) Classification Committee; (3) Publicity 
Committee; (4) a Placement Committee, which 
reports that they filled three openings during the 
year; (5) a Policy Committee; and (6) a Promo- 
tion Committee, whose duty it is to promote the 
Council’s welfare. This Committee planned a 
joint meeting of all the librarians in the Philadel- 
phia area. They also have a University and 
College Departmental Librarians Group, this 
Group being an outgrowth from last year’s Con- 
vention. This Group held two meetings, which 
were well attended. 

The outstanding thing about the Philadelphia 
Council is their Conference Committee, initiated 
by Miss Dorothy Bemis. After the first organiza- 
tion meeting, this Group held three round tables. 
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Each round table was on a different topic with a 
leader and assistant leader to keep things moving, 
The first meeting discussion was (1) Index and 
Filing; (2) Periodical Handling; and (3) Docu- 
ment Handling. Forty-five members took part in 
this round-table conference, which was well sup- 
plied with samples and illustrated material. 
The younger librarians were particularly enthusi- 
astic about these round tables. Their second 
meeting was devoted to (1) Reference questions; 
(2) Policy on lending periodicals; and (3) General 
discussion with impromptu contributions. Over 
twenty attended the second conference. This 
conference resulted in requests for further confer- 
ences next year and particularly concerning 
‘periodical problems.’’ This seems to be such an 
excellent idea that it might well be considered by 
other Chapters that are casting about for ways 
and means for promoting interest and fellowships 
within their own Chapter. 

Philadelphia reported a balance on hand of no 
amount. 


PITTSBURGH — Esther E. Fawcett, President 


The Pittsburgh Chapter found round-table 
discussions to be popular with their members 
during the year. The last was on ‘‘ weeding.” 
One member in their Association lectured at the 
Carnegie School on “special libraries.’’ This same 
member held five intormal ‘‘at homes”’ which 
were planned to make the older and newer mem- 
bers better acquainted. It was thought that these 
informal ‘‘at homes’’ would be better for this 
purpose than the regular planned meetings. 


SAN FRANCISCO — Margaret Miller, President 


San Francisco reports a total of 11 new mem- 
bers for the year. Of this 11, 4 were Active. The 
president reports that nearly all of the new mem- 
bers were unsolicited, they being interested 
enough to join on their own initiative. 

They held seven meetings during the year, 
with some including visits to libraries in the San 
Francisco Chapter, and one joint meeting with 
the students of the School of Librarianship of the 
University of California. This was the first joint 
meeting to be held with the students and was ar- 
ranged to give the students a picture of the vari- 
ous types of libraries in the San Francisco Bay 
region. Twenty-five later visited five representa- 
tive special libraries in San Francisco. 

They publish a worth-while bulletin which, 
besides reports and announcements, contains 
short descriptions of libraries in the San Francisco 
Bay region, as well as short book reviews written 
by members. 

San Francisco reports a balance of $21.73. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA — Blanche E. Mc- 


Kown, President 

Southern California particularly speaks of the 
inspiration and coéperation that it has received 
from the National Association. They inaugurated 
a monthly bulletin which, aside from the regular 
notices, carries descriptions of libraries in South- 
ern California and a duplicate exchange list, as 
well as the national duplicate exchange list. 

They are compiling a Union List of Serials in 
libraries in Southern California, the list to include 
newspapers, periodicals, documents, and other 
services. They had one joint meeting with the 
Los Angeles Public Library, in order that they 
might become better acquainted with the services 
of the social-science and industrial project of the 
library. 

One meeting, which appeared very timely and 
sounded most interesting, was on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which challenged the 
twentieth century capitalistic régime. 

This Chapter recommends for the next year a 
strong membership committee to go outside our 
own S. L. A. radius and bring into the member- 
ship those interested in Trade Association activi- 
ties; also recommended formation of Groups 
within the Chapter. 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORTS 
In summarizing the annual reports as a whole, 
it is brought out that most of them have expressed 
a desire for visits from officers of the national 
Executive Board. They feel the need of this con- 
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tact, and those who mention it express a desire 
that this may be accomplished. 

Two of the Chapters have developed conference 
groups to contact the younger members of the 
Association. Three of the Chapters spread the 


* gospel by meeting and holding conferences with 


library school students within their vicinity. 

Round-table discussions on professional prob- 
lems seem to be a vital part of each Chapter’s year. 

All Chapters, with a few exceptions, get a great 
deal out of visiting other special libraries in their 
vicinity. 

Union lists of periodicals and local Chapter di- 
rectories seem to be the main projects of the groups. 

Nine chapters publish bulletins. 

It is evident from the programs of some of the 
Chapters that they are not planned in advance at 
the first of the year, and have no particular 
continuity. While this type of program undoubt- 
edly is interesting, it is questionable as to whether 
an entire year of programs of this type is worth 
while to the members. Other Chapter programs 
are quite definitely planned, and at the end of the 
year add up to professional results. 

It is interesting to note that in spite of all the 
discussion on dues and budgets, most of the 
Chapters ended the year with balances on hand. 
One or two had quite a substantial balance. And, 
in this connection, it is also noted that the Chap- 
ters which had balances on hand and had smaller 
budgets than some of the other Chapters, have 
accomplished a great deal more during the year 
than those who had larger budgets. 


Snips and Snipes Goes to Boston 


Dear Ursa: 

ERE I sit completely buried under a mass of 
booklets, pamphlets, leaflets, lists, maps, 
notes and a card to the Boston Public Library 
Reception, trying to marshal my memories and 
this printed avalanche into some kind of order all 
for your benefit. I wish you'd go to a convention, 
Miss Minor, and write me about it for a change. 
Well, perhaps you'll get to Montreal next year. 
By the way, we’ve some good orators on the new 
Executive Board. At their first meeting President 
Stebbins — you'll have to get used to both Presi- 
dent Savord and President Stebbins in this letter 
— was hot for Baltimore and Mrs. Fertig equally 
eloquent for Montreal. Each argued so persua- 
sively for his and her choice that in the end Presi- 
dent Stebbins voted for Montreal and Mrs. 

Fertig for Baltimore! 
To get back to 1935. Boston's rather special, 
you know. You get lost, the traffic’s like nothing 


else on this earth, the streets — mon dieu, the 
streets, but Boston gets you and holds you and 
you want to return to it and do it again. I hope 
Boston S. L. A. will want us, because they cer- 
tainly were swell hosts and did themselves proud. 
Miss Burrage was the perfect convention chair- 
man, always on the job, and always pleasant, no 
matter how many clamorees were about. Her 
committees come in for kind words, too. You 
should have seen the hospitality gals. They went 
around with white ribbons and daisies. | know 
they were good because I borrowed stamps off’n 
one of them. 

As usual you’ll want to know who was there. 
Since there were 328 registered, I can tell you of 
only a few whom I knew or knew by sight. In the 
first place practically all of Boston; President 
Stebbins, Mr. Ballard, Mr. Redstone, Mr. Alcott, 
Mr. Lee who did the ‘‘Guide to Boston”’ and the 
‘“‘Directory of Special Libraries in Boston and 
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Vicinity,’’ Mr. Handy, Miss Davenport, Boston’s 
new president, Miss (Local Arrangements) Sulli- 
van, Janie Henderson, Dorothy Humphreys, 
Maude Martin, all of Montreal. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bevan, Miss Eales, Rosamond Cruikshank, 
President Savord, Dorothy Bemis, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pettit et fils, Laura Woodward, Sue Wuchter, 
Mrs. Dorn, the New York contingent beginning 
with Admiral Alexander and ending with Eliza- 
beth Wray. Elsie Rackstraw, Miss Bretherton 
and Dorsey Hyde of Washington are only a few of 
the people I ran into. Oh, and I finally saw but 
didn’t meet Mrs. Fertig. Irene C. Cloud got the 
rose geranium for coming the longest distance — 
Los Angeles, and Ruth Canavan the goober for 
the shortest from the Statler Building next 
door to the hotel. Dear me, I almost forget to say 
that Mr. Brigham was there in top form. He col- 
lected previous Convention attendances on little 
slips, and were they revealing! 

If you studied the program, you'll know how 
full the days were. Meeting of groups, meeting 
of regular committees, meetings of spontaneous 
committees, meetings of protesters, meetings of 
upholders, masculine meetings, feminine meet- 
ings, mixed meetings. Meetings in bars, meetings 
in Armenian restaurants, meetings in rooms 
(Miss Manley and Miss Potter met in the Edi- 
tor’s room at half-past one on Thursday night 
only to be interrupted by the hotel policeman who 
reminded Miss Manley sternly that her door 
should be locked at that hour!). Meetings in 
President Savord’s suite sans shoes, meetings in 
P. S.’s suite with shoes. Being a Nosey Parker, 
my deep regret is that I could be in only one place 
at one time. Consequently, I can merely report 
on my meetings. They were interesting and, from 
hearsay, the others, official and otherwise, were 
too. 

I'm sorry that the s.v. of d. called me back 
home before the Thursday and Friday business 
meetings, for all hands report ‘‘swell.’’ Plaudits 
went around pretty generally for President Sa- 
vord. Editor Manley had some words about 
advertising in SPECIAL LIBRARIES, which you 
and your mess-mates had better read, and take 
to heart when they’re printed. 

You haven't for a moment gotten the idea from 
the above that the Convention was only meet- 
ings? We went very social on several occasions. 
Tuesday was Harvard Day with all the wonder- 
ful libraries and museums to amble through and 
luncheon at the Faculty Club. At this point I’ll 
break down and talk: I did go to see the glass 
flowers at Peabody after all. They’re marvelous. 
Tea, Thursday, at the new Christian Science 
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Publishing Society Building. The special treat 
there was a huge glass globe. Since my infor- 
mation is second-hand, absorbed while Nell-with- 
an-e Barmore was describing the globe to a group 
who asked too many questions she couldn't an- 
swer, I am a bit weak on details. But at any rate, 
the globe is thirty feet in diameter, one walks 
through the middle of it, and sees the nations of 
the world in relation to each other. It must be 
truly remarkable. The Boston Public Library 
held a reception on Thursday night, so that the 
lucky ones who stayed could see the rare treasures 
which the Library has collected. Friday night 
ended it all with a dinner at Longfellow’s or 
Ford’s — as you prefer — Wayside Inn. 

You'll wonder why I skipped the Banquet. 
Well, it deserves a paragraph all to itself. As you 
remember, it came Wednesday night and all in 
our best we assembled. And, mirabile dictu, It 
Began On Time! Mr. Redstone was toastmaster 
and several speakers gave short, witty and 
pointed addresses. The Speaker of the Evening 
was Professor Anton de Haas who had the over- 
powering subject, ‘Financial and Economic 
Problems of Europe.’’ He was a delight, a joy, 
and the high spot of the Convention for me All 
during his speech the head table took frequent 
and, as they hoped, surreptitious glances at the 
door. His Excellency the Governor of Massachu- 
setts was due, overdue and at last past due. We 
left the dining room. Waiters cleared tables and 
stacked chairs. As we gossiped in the lounge, Mr. 
Ballard’s clarion voice rang out, ‘‘ The Governor’s 
coming. Everyone back in to the Georgian 
Room.” In marched the Governor with two aides 
and took his place at the long uncovered table 
and, without batting an eye, gave his speech. If 
you know what a dismantled banquet room looks 
like immediately after the fray, you'll admire his 
aplomb as much as we did. 

Now I must close. Needless to say, I haven't 
told you half of what I set out to. But the Conven- 
tion was so alive and full, such a gathering of in- 
terested people that it’s hard to capture its spirit. 
‘Convention Patter,’’ published each day for us 
by the Boston Chapter, was a nice touch and a 
good tie-binder. I hope some one shows you her 
copies. 

Now for a nice anti-climax. When Miss Clarke 
and Mr. Stebbins were finishing up last bits on 
Saturday, they had to leave the S. L. A. office for 
a few moments. When they returned, our office 
door bore the sign, ‘‘Retail Tobacco Dealers 
Association.’’ Sic transit gloria mundi!” 

Faithfully yours, 
SNIPS AND SNIPES 
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Publications of Special Interest 


Anderson, Sherwood. Puzzled America. Scribner, 
N. Y. 1935. 303 p. $2.50. 


Impersonal short sketches that give, in direct language, 
the puzzled, courageous and hopeful attitude toward cur- 
rent conditions, of plain men and women, in different sections 
of the country. Helpful in understanding the essential value 
of a program for social security. 


Bankson, R. A. Klondike nugget. Caxton Print- 
ers, Caldwell, Idaho. 1935. 349 p. $2.50. 


A picturesque, vivid record of the establishment of a 
newspaper in Alaska, and the varied and stirring activities 
centering on its production. Many effective selections from 
its columns are included, as well as illustrations of Dawson 
City in that period. A colorful picture of an eventful period. 


Boyd, T. A. Research: pathfinder of science and 
industry. Appleton-Century, N. Y. 1935. 334 p. 
$2.50. 


A readable description, with much illustrative incident, of 
the part research plays in the development of industry. 
Includes practical discussion of laboratory development, and 
the qualifications, training and remuneration for research 
workers. Interesting. A good bibliography is given. 


Brewer, R. A. Delightful diversion; the whys and 
wherefores of book collecting. Macmillan, 
N. Y. 1935. 328 p. $3.00. 


A guide to an interesting hobby in which ‘‘first editions” 
and other collecting features are treated in a simple yet 
seductive style, certain to stimulate the acquisitive traits. 
Good illustrations. Includes a glossary, and a list of 600 first 
editions with dates and approximate values. Well indexed. 


Cartwright, M. A. Ten years of adult education. 
Macmillan, N. Y. 1935. 234 p. $2.00. 


A general survey of a recently much-discussed educational 
field, and one that has provided numerous projects for 
Carnegie Corporation expenditures. 


Chamberlain, R. W. There is no truce. Macmil- 
lan, N. Y. 1935. 426 p. $3.50. 


This life of Thomas Mott Osborne is a vivid, appealing, 
and human record of one of the most fascinating characters 
of recent years. A born fighter; his political activities, his 
passionate interest in prison reform and other steps in 
sociological progress, as well as his delightful home and 
social contacts, are all presented effectively by a warm but 
fair minded friend. A book that should not be missed. 


Chapman, J. M. Concentration of banking. 
Columbia Univ. Press, N. Y. 1934. 404 p. $5.00. 


Valuable for intensive study of banking problems. Con- 
tains a wealth of statistical matter in tabular and graphic 
form, and a summary of laws and rulings effecting develop- 
ment of unit, chain, group and branch banking. Selective 
bibliography included. 


Douglas, P. H. Controlling depressions. Norton, 
N. Y. 1935. 286 p. $3.00. 
A clear and able discussion, giving an illuminating analysis 
of the causes, and a stimulating program for the control of 
depressions. The chapters on public works and fiscal policy, 


a managed banking system, and wage policy and depres- 
sions, are particularly interesting. An invigorating book by 
one who has had the training and experience to treat the 
subject adequately. 


Ellis, J. C. Travel through pictures. Faxon, 
Boston, Mass. 1935. 710 p. $6.00. 


An index to pictures in the leading illustrated magazines 
and many travel books, arranged alphabetically by country, 
and then by place. A cross reference list is included. A truly 
impressive piece of work particularly useful in its relation to 
magazines. It will do much to expedite illustrative ref- 
erence work. Supplements with, possibly, a better selection 
of books would be welcome. 


English, G. L. Getting acquainted with min- 
erals. Mineralogical Pub. Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. 1934. 334 p. $2.50. 


An excellent introductory manual and simple guide, 
particularly useful for museum hobby groups but 
valuable for any collection where a brief but authorita- 
tive introduction is needed. Many clear illustrations. 
Includes good descriptions of many minerals as well as 
an identification list and a prohouncing vocabulary. 


Everett, Samuel. Democracy faces the fu- 
ture. Columbia Univ. Press, N. Y. 1935. 
279 p. $2.50. 


An unusually fine, and clear survey of our contem- 
porary social and economic problems. While free from 
weighty, and involved statements the discussion is 
amply documented. The author recognizes, and cher- 
ished the sound features of our national heritage al- 
though indicating fairly, and directly the pressing 
necessity for change along many lines. Includes a 
particularly interesting bibliography. 


Giles, Ray. Your money and your life insurance. 
Harper, N. Y. 1935. 142 p. $1.50. 


A remarkably clear and simple exposition of life insurance 
for the average man and woman, Written by an executive 
who saw the importance of life insurance, and studied it for 
his own uses. A glossary is included. 


Haines, H. E. Living with books. Columbia Univ. 
Press, N. Y. 1935. 519 p. $4.00. 


The art of book selection skillfully presented by one who 
knows and loves the subject. The general introduction is 
particularly helpful for its analysis of basic principles. 
While book selection by special librarians is not discussed 
per se, these general principles can be studied profitably. 
Many lists and bibliographical references are included as 
well as an excellent index. 


Harding, T. S. Popular practice of fraud. 
Longmans, N. Y. 1935. 383 p. $2.50. 


An extremely interesting, easily read discussion of 
fraud in advertising throughout the world, and in all 
ages but principally concentrating on recent years, in 
the United States. Includes thorough discussion of 
the Federal Government, and food and drug legisla- 
tion as well as various consumer agencies particularly 
Consumer Research. The omission of an index is much 
to be regretted. Gives many bibliographical references. 


Harwood, E. C. and Francis, B. H. Insurance and 
annuities from the buyer’s point of view. 
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American Institute for Economic Research, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1935. 186 p. $2.50. 


Written for the average man who is not especially trained 
in mathematics and finance, Both ideas and important cost 
comparisons are presented clearly and simply. Technical 
words and the more complex aspects of the subject have been 
avoided, but the book will require thoughtful consideration 
and study. 


Haslett, A. W. Radio round the world. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, N. Y. 1934. 203 p. 
$1.75. 


A clear, and understandable discussion of a scientific 
subject for the average man. The leaders in its de- 
velopment, and the great events in the history of radio 
are well covered and the possible applications of radio 
in diverse fields adequately treated. 


Hill, D. S. Control of tax-supported higher 
education in the United States. Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, N. Y. 1934. 385 p. Gratis. 


A general discussion of the relation of the state 
toward higher education with a chapter on the status 
of such regulation for each state. Includes brief statis- 
tical note on the economic features of the states. 


Howe, Quincy. World diary, 1929-1934. Mc- 

Bride, N. Y. 1934. 403 p. $3.50. 

A month by month record of five momentous years, pre- 
sented through clear, concise and caustic comment by the 
editor of the Living Age. A vivid and illuminating, though 
probably biased record. Each year’s events are summarized. 
A chronology is included as well as an index of individuals, 
publications but not countries. Many reproductions of 
cartoons from publications here and abroad are given. 


Jones, L. C. Bottom rail. Revell, N. Y. 1934. 96 p. 
$1.00. 


Simple little addresses giving the educated Negro’s reac- 
tion to twenty-five years’ work in developing the Piney 
Woods Country Life School in Mississippi. An encouraging 
yet frank discussion. 


Kaufman, M. Z. How to run better sales contests. 

Harper, N. Y. 1935. 231 p. $3.50. 

A manual designed to supply, and stimulate new methods, 
which will put over a good contest. Amply illustrated with 
facsimile reproductions of printed material for contest use. 
Includes a 41-point check list for contest planning. Some 
case histories given but little on results of contests. 


Kennedy, A. J. and Farra, Kathryn. Social 
settlements in New York City. Columbia 
Univ. Press, N. Y. 1935. 610 p. $5.00. 


An analysis of the activities of eighty representative 
settlements in New York, giving comparative data on 
the present status of work in such different fields as 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, arts and crafts activities, per- 
sonal service, health, teaching English and citizenship, 
etc. It provides an impressive summary of the extent 
of this work, and many suggestions for use in other 
cities. The recommendations for activities to be re- 
duced or discontinued are vital everywhere. The section 
on organization, and administration make profitable 
reading. 


Larrabee, C. B. How to package for profit; a 
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manual of packaging. Harper, N. Y. 1935. 222 
p. $3.50. 


Results of an expert study on the use of packages in 
merchandising, showing new developments and trends in 
this field. Special consideration given color, typography, 
containers, etc. 


Leonard, J. N. Tools of tomorrow. Viking Press, 

N. Y. 1935. 320 p. $3.00. 

A philosophical discussion of the development of power, 
and the use of metals, and machines in relation to human 
progress presented in terms clear to the layman. An engross- 
ing book that tends to dispel ignorance, with its treatment of 
fundamental principles rather than incidental phases. 


Lough, W. H. and Gainsbrugh, M. R. High-level 
consumption; its behavior; its consequences, 
McGraw-Hill, N. Y. 1935. 357 p. $4.00. 


How much have American consumers spent in past years 
for each of 249 different items? Have instalment accounts 
and personal loans enlarged consumers’ spending power? A 
comprehensive and factual study. Many tables and charts 
given as well as numerous references to other publications. 
Appendix includes detailed table by items of consumers 
spendings from 1909-1931, and caustic criticism of Brook- 
ings’ ‘‘ America’s Capacity to Consume.” 


Pomfret, J. E. Geographic pattern of mankind. 
Appleton-Century, N. Y. 1935. 443 p. $4.00. 


An engrossing picture of the effect of climate, and topog- 
raphy on the development of mankind with an amazing 
amount of illustrative detail. A general discussion of primary 
laws of climate, precedes a detailed consideration of each 
continent, and its geographic divisions. An admirable, and in 
some cases, the discussion of Russia for example, an exciting 
presentation. Well indexed and most comprehensive. 


Small, V. R. I knew 3,000 lunatics. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, N. Y. 1935. 280 p. $2.50. 


Three years in a large insane asylum provide the material 
for a sane, understanding interpretation by a staff physician. 
A classification of the different phases of insanity illustrated 
by cases is given. Altogether a book that should help in 
providing understanding treatment of this problem by 
laymen. 


Spengler, E. H. and Klein, Jacob. Introduction to 
business. McGraw-Hill, N. Y. 1935. 844 p. 
$4.00. 

A general discussion useful not only for first year college 
work, but for any reader who wants an introduction to all 
types of business procedure. Gives chapters on sources of 
information supplemented by excellent descriptive list in 
appendix. Many bibliographical references. 


Squire, A. O. Sing Sing Doctor. Doubleday, Gar- 
den City, N. Y. 1935. 309 p. $2.50. 

A straightforward record, sometimes caustic, always sane 
and constructive. Twenty-five years’ contacts afforded op- 
portunity for study and interpretation that were fully 
utilized. The resulting theories about capital punishment, 
the forces of law and order and contributing causes of crime 
deserve careful attention. Interesting, full of vivid incident 
but free from sensationalism. 


Stieff, F. P. Government of a great American city. 
H. G. Roebuck & Son, Baltimore, Md. 1935. 
391 p. $2.50. 
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A detailed description of Baltimore's city government, 
giving much specific information on salaries, expenditures 
and other statistical data. An interesting illustration of a 
city’s many responsibilities. The arrangement of the ma- 
terial is not consistent since each department is described by 
a different authority. Poorly indexed but good descriptive 
table of contents. 


Thomas, Mary. Dictionary of embroidery stitches. 
Morrow, N. Y. 1935. 243 p. $2.00. 


Over three hundred varieties of stitches described and ac- 
companied by clear instruction, detailed working drawings, 
and by photographs of samplers. Entertaining marginal 
sketches accompany the text. The list is alphabetically 
arranged, and followed by a list of the stitches grouped by 
effective uses. The work is based on extensive research in 
libraries and museums. 


VonKoerber, Lenka. Soviet Russia fights crime. 
Dutton, N. Y. 1935. 254 p. $3.00. 


A study of the prison system made by a German woman 
with a knowledge of the German penal system. The out- 
standing impression is of the concentrated effort to develop 
the prisoners through education, mechanical training, and 
opportunity, into qualified members of the factory working 
class after release. An amazing regeneration seems to be 
effected by these methods. 


Ware, C. F. Greenwich village: 1920-1930. 
Houghton, Boston, Mass. 1935. 508 p. $4.00. 


A close analysis of life in this section of New York with 
engrossing detail relating to its social, ethnic, political and 
religious aspects. The skillful collection and interpretation of 
data provide a valuable and illuminating text for the stu- 
dent of social movements or community environments. 
More vivid than Middletown, it meets the same need for 
contemporary studies. 


Wells, John and Enid. You can fix it. David Kemp, 
N. Y. 1935. 480 p. $2.50. 


A practical encyclopedia of home repairs written clearly 
enough to be useful to the non-technical but with many 
suggestions for the skillful jack-of-all-trades. Particularly 
helpful in the thoroughly modernized house. Refreshingly 
frank in the use of manufacturers’ names. 


Wingfield-Stratford, Esmé. New minds for old. 
Macmillan, N. Y. 1935. 460 p. $3.00. 


A penetrating and clarifying discussion of the art and 
science of mind training, of infinite value to the special 
librarian in any field for its direct personal application. A 
en stimulating and provocative guide to the fine art of 
iving. 


Winterich, J. T. Early American books and print- 
ing. Houghton, Boston, Mass. 1935. 261 p. 
$2.50. 


A delightful book with specific information about the 
earliest books, printed in or about the United States, pre- 
sented in a clear and pleasing manner. No separate bib- 
liography but many references included in text. Compre- 
hensive index. This volume combined with Brewer, makes 
the pleasures of book collecting all too apparent. Particu- 
larly helpful for historic collections. 
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NEW 
Business 
Books 


ERE are six new and revised books that are 
ideally adapted for use in public libraries, 
school and business libraries. All of these volumes 
have been written in a practical and easy-to- 
understand manner by qualified authorities. They 
are strictly up-to-date, are fully indexed, and are 
durably bound in red cloth with titles stamped in 
gold. Libraries are entitled to our special 20% 
discount from prices shown. 


Economics of Business: Willard J. Graham, 

M., Ph.D., C.P.A., Associate Professor of 

Accounting, School of Business, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Price $2.00. 


Contents: Stages of Economic Development in 
England and in the United States. Specialization in 
Production Activity. Organization for Manufacturing 
and Marketing. Financial Organization. Organization 
of Transportation. Fundamental Economic ~-rinciples. 
Consumption. Production. Value and Price. Distribu- 
tion. International Trade and Foreign Exchange. 
Taxation, etc. Index. 


Commercial Law: Chamberlain — revised by 
Raymond V. Cradit, B.S., A.M., of the School 
of Business, The University of Chicago. 
Price $2.00. 


Contents: Law in General. Contracts. Agency. 
Partnership. Corporations. Negotiable Instruments. 
Banks and Banking. Insurance. Suretyship. Personal 
Property. Bailments. Pledges. Mortgages. Carriers. 
Inskeapers. Real Property. Mortgages of Real Estate. 
Trusts. Landlord and Tenant. Trademarks and Trade 
Names. Wills. Courts and Legal Remedies. Index. 


Theory and Practice of Accounting: Bell — 
revised by Willard J. Graham, A.M., Ph.D., 
C.P.A., Associate Professor of Accounting, 
School of Business, The University of 
Chicago. Price $3.50. 


Contents: Records of Property and Its Ownership. 
Profit and Loss Statement. Accounts — Their Form 
and Use. Form and Use of the Journal Ledger. Con- 
trolling Accounts. The Working Sheet. Partnership. 
Reserves. Bonds and Sinking Funds. Branch House 
Accounting. Estimated Balance Sheets and Their 
Uses. Department Estimates, etc. Index. 


Financial Management: Beery WE sy ws 
by Willard J. Graham, A.M., Ph.D., C.P.A., 
Associate Professor of fecha School of 
— The University of Chicago. Price 
3.50. 


Contents: Nature and Importance of Finance. 
Estimating C ae Requirements. Sources of Capital. 
Methods and Devices for Securing C apital. Control 
of Disbursements of Capital. Cash Control. Credit 
Control. Relation of Bookkeeping and Auditing to 
Financial Control. Index. 


Sales and Advertising (2 volumes): Gauss- 
Wightman — revised by Harry A. Bates, 
Vice-President, Reincke-Ellis-Younggren & 
Finn, Inc. Price $3.00 per vol. 


Contents: Volume I — Job of the Sales Mana 
Packages and Trade-Marks. Selection of Sales — 
ritory. Sales Agencies. Determining Sales Price. 
Building Sales Organization. Training Salesmen. 
Steps in Making a Sale. Control of Salesmen. Methods 
of Paying Salesmen. Relation of Advertising to 
Selling. Index. 
Ph ys Volume II— Types of Advertising 
ppeals. Advertising Media and Pheir Uses. Booklets. 
cldere. Catalogs and Circulars. Construction of an 
po as Bey Mechanics of Advertising. Prepara- 
tion of Advertising Material. Advertising partment 
Systems, Forms and Records. Analysis of Sales. 
Control of Advertising and Sales Expense. Index. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Drexel Avenue at 58th Street, HS, Chicago, III. 
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New Editions! 
LOST AND FOUND THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 


Will someone losing a sum of money at the DIRECTORY (Ready Aug. 1) 
Registration Headquarters, Parlor C, Hotel Libraries of the U. S. and Canada, with a great 
deal of statistical information. $12.00 


Statler, during the week of June 10-15, please 


communicate with Miss Loraine A. Sullivan, THE AMERICAN BOOKTRADE 


=xecutive Assist: Special Librari art- 

naa sag ond a - ts = aoe — DIRECTORY (Ready Aug. 1) 
ment, poston ome ssitary, oston, Massa- The ‘“‘fact’”’ book of the book business. Retailers, 
chusetts? publishers, wholesalers, foreign agents, etc. $10.00 


THE PERIODICALS DIRECTORY 
(Ready Sept. 1) 


8000 selected periodicals of all the world arranged 
under subject classification. $12.00 


aa AN INDEX TO ARTISTS 
Pictorial Research —— 


The names of 28,000 artists listed in one alphabet, 
$9.00 











Specializing in reproductions of with key to biographical material. 
hard-to-find subject ' 
ard-to-find subjects THE BOOKMAN'S MANUAL 
—_> (Ready Aug. 1) 


The fourth edition of Bessie Graham’s desirable 


R E | N H O L D 7. p U S C H guide and aid to book selection. $5.00 


81 Lafayette Avenue R. R. BOWKER COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 62 West 45th Street New York 


























A System of Bibliographic Classification 





344 Pages By HENRY E. BLISS Postpaid $7 
AUTHOR OF 

The Organization of Knowledge The Organization of Knowledge 

and the System of the Sciences in Libraries and 


with Introduction by John Dewey the Subject -Approach to Books 
xx,433p $4 to libraries, postpaid xvi,335p $4 postpaid 





HEN Mr. Henry E. Bliss published “The Organization of Knowledge and the Subject- 

Approach to Books,”’ the desire was expressed in several quarters that he publish his system 
of classification where the scheme described in the second book would be developed. This scheme 
Mr. Bliss has now published under the title, ““A System of Bibliographic Classification.” 


It will be helpful to all of those interested in the subject, whether as teachers or students of the 
subject of classification or as librarians who are considering the reclassifying of their catalogs or 
collections. For practical use in this way, blank spaces have been left in which corrections and 


additions may be noted. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


—— 
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CORRECTIONS and 
CHANGES easily made 


Never before has it been possible to make erasures 
as easily and quickly as it is with the New Gaylord 
Electric Machine. 


It’s so simple to operate, too! The Erasing Machine 
is held like a pencil — a slight pressure of the finger 
and the eraser, shaped to a fine point, spins at high 
speed. It stops instantly when the finger pressure is 
relieved. 

Erases printing on L. C. Cards, typewriting print 
or pen ink. The erased surface is smooth and takes 
ink perfectly. The first cost of this machine is the 
last — no upkeep — electric current consumed is 
not noticeable. 

One machine and one dozen erasers $9.25 — express 
paid. Lower prices for three or more machines. Ad- 
ditional erasers, 40c for fifty. 


GAYLORD BROBS., Inc. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE and SUPPLIES 


Stockton, 
Calif. 


Syracuse, 
. F. 





SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS 
FOR SALE— 


Complete Sets, Volumes, and 
Odd Back Copies 


Kindly place the name of our company in your 
file for future reference. At some time you may 
need some special article of reference that appears 
in magazines or journals. 


B. LOGIN & SON, INC. 
Established 1887 
29 East 21st Street, New York 




















CANADIAN 
INFORMATION 


For Accurate Up-to-Date Statistics, Reports, 
Books, Photos on Topics CANADIAN 
write 
JAMES MONTAGNES 


517 Harbour Commission Building 
TORONTO CANADA 

















BOOKBINDING 
COMPANY 


243 WEST LARNED STREET 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Telephone: Cherry 1594 > 


Library Binding 


Loose Leaf Binders 
Book Binding 
Pamphlets 

Blank Books 

Gold Stamping 
Map Mounting 
Albums 




















a i 








TRIANGLE | 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 


LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED 





For Librarians well For positions of 
qualified for all any type in any 
branches of library part of the country. 
work, This service is free. 


Write immediately to Dept. C 


The American Librarians’ Agency 
WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT 

















LIBRARY BINDING 
and 
FINE BOOKBINDING 
of ALL KINDS 
<a> 


HERBERT C. FEHR 


Successor to Haynes & Fehr 
1110-1116 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The 
Rumford 


Prose 


Concord 
New Hampshire 


Makers of Magazines and Books 


of Distinction 








RADEMAEKERS 


LIBRARY BINDERS and 
BOOKSELLERS 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Branch Office— Brooklyn, New York 


A 


RADEMAEKERS LIBRARY 
AND SCHOOL BINDINGS have 
won universal recognition be- 
cause of durability and attractive 
appearance. 


The Bindery is OLD: the bind- 
ing methods are NEW, up-to- 
date, practical. 


Prompt service is a specialty. 

Prices, samples, trained repre- 
sentatives, await the summons of 
the librarians. 


William H. Rademaekers, President 














Accuracy 


Speed Quality 


Pandick Press, Ync. 


FINANCIAL » CORPORATION » LAW AND COMMERCIAL 


PRINTING 


22 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone REctor 2-3448-49-50 
A. C. PANDICK, Manager 


Day and Night Service 





Please patronize our advertisers 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 





























